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oe The United Nations Charter 


0 hi If we had had this charter a few years ago— 
and, above all, the will to use it—millions now 
dead would be alive. If we should falter in the 
apressed, future in our will to use it, millions now living 
el will surely die. 


with the —President Harry S. Truman 


Founded in 1899 by Alexander Graham Bell 
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Will you choose 
“lowest price” 
or best possible 
hearing? 


You get what you pay for in a 
self-fitted hearing aid. A pretty 
good instrument perhaps—but 
not necessarily effective hearing. 
For hearing aid success may 
depend on continuing expert 
help. Modern rehabilitation 
programs for disabled hearing 
find a hearing aid in itself is not 
enough. Careful hearing exam- 
inations, individual care and in- 
tensive training are essential. 


what you pay 
aHearing Aid, too! 


Sonotone provides an excellent 
instrument, fitted from audio- 
metric examination of your 
hearing—and continuous indi- 
vidual care to assure greatest 
personal satisfaction. Only the 
best is good enough for your 
valued hearing. Before you buy 
any hearing aid, be sure to in- 
vestigate the Sonotone Plan for 
better hearing. 
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SONOTONE 


A Personal Service that seeks to give you Better Hearing 
Offered in over 160 offices across the U.S. A. 


The Volta rie is published monthly by the Volta Bureau. In Canada 
$2.25. Foreign, $2.50 att 
Entered as second class matter at the post office at Baltimore, Md., under Act of August 2, 1 
Accepted for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in Section 1103, Act of October 
1919, authorized January 22, 1922. 
Publication Office: Monumental Printing Company, 32nd Street and Elm Avenue, 
Editorial Office: 1537 35th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C 


25c a copy, $2.00 a year. 
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Volta Bureau Regains Mrs. Stovel; New 
President at Gallaudet College. 


Welcome, American Citizen, by Arthur 
Simon 
Mr. Simon, totally deaf from birth, is 
nevertheless a graduate of one of Ameri- 
ca’s leading universities. He is a popu- 
lar contributor to the VotTa Review. 


This is the story of a little girl whose 
development is making her a joy to her 
‘family and a source of great pride to her 
teacher, who has modestly withheld her 
own name from the account. Betsy’s 
home is in New Jersey. 


Dr. Gertrude Van Adestine, by Sophia 


Miss Alcorn, well known as the originator 
of the Tadoma Method, has been for some 
years Assistant Principal in the school 
headed by the great teacher of whom she 
writes, 


The Parents Talk It Over.............. fae 


Massachusetts, Maine, West Virginia, 
Kansas, and North Carolina are all rep- 
resented in this “Roundabout” discussion, 
with mothers, a teacher, and a sister all 
participating and almost everything com- 
ing in for comments. 


General 


With a review by Louise M. Neuschutz. 


University Summer Courses, Dr. Taylor 

- on Teacher Training, Indiana Takes a 
Step, Hearing Aid Batteries, War-Deaf- 
ened in England, Summer Work for Chil- 
dren, Canadian Nursery School, “Deaf 
Workers Have Most Accidents,” Rehabili- 
tation in New Jersey, Summer Program at 
Tracy Clinic, Dr. Ganey Resigns, Defense 
against Noise, School Reports. 


Volts, Compiled by John A. Ferrall........ 
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ter, by Lowell C. Ruch..................000 


Colleges and universities in all parts of 
the United States are beginning to offer 
courses that deal with deafness. Some of 
them also have hearing aid clinics. We 
believe, however, that the Center now 
being established at Western Reserve Uni- 
versity represents the first merger in such 
work between a university speech depart- 
ment and an organization for the hard of 
hearing. Its progress will be watched 
with great interest. 


Molly Mather’s Mailbox................ 


The British Commonwealth of Nations 
comes in, appropriately, for the lion’s 
share of Molly’s attention this month, 
with Australia weighted rather heavily 
over New Zealand. One feels glad that 
American newspapers had begun to pub- 
lish tributes to the Aussies’ magnificent 
achievements in Borneo before some of 
the Australian comments got into print; 
but if we have really been unfair, it is 
high time we were told about it. . 
Wouldn’t you like to have been at that 
California party? 


The Service Club Discusses the News...... 


The Service Club really covers territory 
this month. It rejoices with the Veterans 
Bureau in the new appointment and the 
provision for “spares,” travels to Texas 
to hear about the soldiers at the San 
Antonio Hearing Center, chuckles with 
a poetic G.I., drops in at Santa Barbara 
to hear about the new diplomag for train- 
ees, considers Rodger Young with new 
appreciation, and applauds the New York 
League’s new program for the WAVES. 
Send along your items, everybody! 


Better Than Blackmail, by John A. 


Our old friend John Ferrall thinks this 
time, of all others, is the important time 
for hard of hearing people to be thinking 
about jobs. They are still abundant, to 
be sure, but it won’t be long! 


The Auditory Outlook for the 
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VOLTA BUREAU REGAINS MRS. STOVEL 


One of the most valuable and popular members of the Volta Bureau 
staff some years ago was Mrs. Victor Hall Stovel, better known to Vouta 
REVIEW readers as Laura Stovel. She was Associate Editor of the Vora 
Review, and later of the Auditory Outlook during the period when that pub- 
lication was issued as a separate magazine. Recently she has been on the 
staff of the American Society for the Hard of Hearing, as Editor of its 
organ, Hearing News, and as General Office Manager. 


It is very gratifying to announce that, beginning July first, Mrs. Stovel 
returns to the Volta Bureau as Chief of Services. The title indicates her 
familiarity with the wide variety of services rendered by the Volta Bureau 
to the deaf, the hard of hearing, parents, teachers, and friends. Inquirers 
may rely confidently on her help. 


A NEW PRESIDENT AT GALLAUDET COLLEGE 


On Tuesday, June 5th, several days after Gallaudet College had closed 
for the summer, Dr. Percival Hall, President of that institution since 191], 
announced his retirement, and stated that Mr. Leonard M. Elstad, Superin- 
tendent of the Minnesota State School for the Deaf, had been selected as his 
successor. 


It was with characteristic modesty that Dr. Hall withheld the announce: 
ment until after the commencement exercises were over and the students and 
faculty had scattered to all parts of the country. His many admirers will 
respect his unobtrusiveness, will wish him much happiness, and will be grati- 
fied to know that he is to remain at the College as President Emeritus and 
will thus be available to help President Elstad in the early days of his 
administration. 


It is hard to think of Gallaudet College without Dr. Hall as its head. 
Probably the majority of the graduates now living have received their diplo- 
mas from him, and even before he succeeded Dr. Gallaudet as President, he 
was a member of the College faculty. In a very real sense he has influenced 
the careers not only of the deaf students but also of the young men and 


women of normal hearing who have been trained there as teachers. Many’ 


are now superintendents of State schools for the deaf. It is from this group 
that the new President, Mr. Elstad, has been chosen. A Gallaudet trainee, 
an educator of varied experience, an able executive, a friendly, energetic 
young man, he is sure to bring vigor and enthusiasm to his new tasks, and 
the good wishes of many friends will accompany him. 
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Welcome, American Citizen! 


By ARTHUR SIMON 


HE thought she would never get 
S through the battery of examiners 

and clerks. Three times she had to 
answer questions orally, and six times she 
had to raise her hand in oath. Then she 
could sit down. Her knees were shaking so 
that she was afraid she wouldn’t be able to 
stand up any more. 

She fumbled into her bag and pulled out 
some papers. She looked at them with 
blurred eyes. They were a concrete evi- 
dence of her new citizenship. Was she 
really and truly an American citizen? Yes, 
she was, at last! 

This girl—Charlotte Stern—we should 
be proud of, for she belongs to the congre- 
gation of those who know personally the 
meaning of life in a world of silence. 

It was five years ago when Charlotte 
arrived in New York a refugee from Hit- 
ler’s madness, a bewildered girl who had 
no working knowledge of English, a girl 
who had lost her hearing from typhoid 
fever when she was two. 

She was born in Aachen, Germany, of 
a family which owned one of the largest 
factories there. Her grandfather had helped 
to establish the town as an important tex- 


tile manufacturing center, and her rela-. 


tives were respected citizens. 

Until she was thirteen years old, Char- 
lotte attended the school for the deaf in 
Aachen, Taubstummen  Anstalt, Bad 
Aachen. This school was run on the dis- 
ciplinary lines of the famous “German 
educational system.” It did not have the 
freedom and the scope of American 
schools; it laid emphasis on unquestioning 
obedience to authority. The school session 


was a long one: the hours were from eight 
to five, with three hours off for. dinner; 
even on Saturdays school was held; and 
there were only brief holidays throughout 
the year. 

Charlotte, naturally, was not sorry to 
leave school. She had learned to speak the 
national language well, and now was ready 
for higher education. However, there was 
no provision in Germany for deaf people 
to attend high school. She had to have 
private instruction at home by teachers 
from the local high school, in mathematics, 
history, literature and French. 

Then she went to art school in Berlin. 
There she saw National Socialism at its 
worst. She wrote her father to take his 
family away from Germany. He, who had 
fought for his homeland in the first World 
War, found it hard to believe that the perse- 
cution of the Jews would grow into a na- 
tional movement. Even when he was forced 
to sell his factory, he still stuck to his faith 
that other nations would stop the Nazis 
from going farther. 

On her last trip to Berlin, Charlotte had 
to see her fellow- -passengers express their 
hatred for the Jews and to watch them spit 
in the faces of these oppressed human be- 
ings. She had not been back in Berlin long 
when she was asked to leave school. The 
Gestapo was combing the city for Jewish 
students. 

On her way from school to her residence 
for the last time, she saw her fellow-citizens 
indulging in an orgy of burning and plun- 
dering Jewish-owned stores. She stoed 
across the street while the uniformed Nazis 
broke every window of the largest perfume 
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factory in Germany, and saw gallons of 
perfume flow down the gutter. Everywhere 
she saw Jews mishandled and taunted as 
they cleared the debris from the sidewalks 
under compulsion. 

Charlotte now decided to go back to 
Aachen. She had to go through a gruelling 
examination at the police-station as to her 
reasons for leaving Berlin. She managed 
to reach Aachen in time to discover that 
she and her family had permission to go 
to Holland. 

After a few breathless weeks of prepara- 
tion, they were now to enter Holland with 
not one cent in the world. All they could 
take out of the country was just enough 
money to pay for transportation to Ameri- 
ca. Jewels, silver and everything of value 
were taken away by the German govern- 
ment. 

Let Charlotte describe in her own words 
what happened as they left Aachen: “When 
we arrived at the German border, we tried 
to act as if we were on a vacation. An SS 
man, who was assisting the border-officers, 
came over to us and asked for our pass- 
ports. My father wanted to give him the 
few pennies he had left, but the SS man 
laughed and told him to keep them. He 
then wished us good tuck and _ saluted: 
‘Heil Hitler.” We were surprised, but re- 
turned the salute in the same way without 
words. At last the train was moving again, 
and we crossed the border.” 

The troubles of the Stern family were 
not yet over. War had broken out, and the 
Dutch were interning all aliens. They had 
to go to an internment camp for several 
months. Charlotte was kept there two 
months after her family was released. The 
food was very bad. All they had was thick 
slices of bread with cheese or marmalade. 
and sometimes, meat. There Charlotte 
learned the discipline of menial work. She 
and two others had to set table for four 
hundred three times a day. 

The Sterns were notified that they were 
allowed to come to America, but they had 
to pass a physical examination first. Char- 
lotte had trouble because of her deafness, 
as the United States immigration laws do 
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not allow handicapped people to enter the 
country unless they can be financially as. 
sisted. Fortunately, there was a generous 
relative here willing to help her. 

On February 9, 1940, the Sterns bade 
farewell to Europe. Ice hung on the rails 
and the wind bit through heavy clothes, 
but the passengers had to remain on deck 
with life belts as the ship crept through the 
heavily mined English channel. It was only 
when the ship came out into the open sea 
that the passengers could go into their state. 
rooms. 

Cha?lotte says, “It was on February 
22nd, Washington’s birthday, when we 
first saw the Statue of Liberty, and we 
could enjoy that holiday in honor of the 
first president of the United States, because 
Washington’s name typifies the spirit of 
freedom which his country has enjoyed all 
these years. That is why we like the United 
States the best.” 

As Charlotte could not speak English, 
after a few months of glove-making in New 
York, she went to Central Institute in St. 
Louis. There she improved her knowledge 
of English in speech, writing, and speech 
reading. Finally she came to Los Angeles 
where her family was now living. 

Charlotte has an excellent command of 
the English language, seldom writing an 
inappropriate word. She also speaks it 
fluently, but there are still many words she 
must learn to pronounce correctly. She is 
working now to overcome her trouble with 
the help of a speech teacher. She has little 
time for this, for she holds an excellent 
position as a technical designer in an auto- 
motive school. 

When asked if she finds English harder 
than German, Charlotte comes forward with 
the surprising admission that, in speech 
reading, it is much easier, as it does not 
involve such long, difficult words. In Ger- 
man, a single word often requires a whole 
line of writing. The English language does 
not need so many different words to qualify 
a sentence, either. 

Sounds are articulated very differently 
in English. They are not as guttural as in 


(Continued on page 430) 
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Betsy 


By E1Leen BALDWIN 


have become acquainted with many 

mothers and their small children. I 
have admired and found courage in their 
ability to cope with and overcome their 
problems. It is this that makes me want 
them to know my little girl, who was three 
years old last November. 


bee THe Votta Review, | 


When Betsy was almost two it was defi- 
nitely proven that she was deaf, too deaf to 
hear spoken words. Upon the doctor’s ad- 
vice we looked for someone to teach her— 
and us—the first steps of lip reading and 
speech. We were at sea and did not know 
what to do first. Betsy was very small for 
her age. She had not walked until she was 
eighteen months old and her balance was 
poor, so she needed muscular development 
as well as mental development. 

A teacher experienced with very young 
deaf children came to our home two morn- 
ings a week. Betsy showed interest from 
the first and I was an inconspicuous ob- 
server at every lesson. I feel that I have 


learned her problems from the ground up. ° 


As Betsy was so tiny, her teacher carried 
her as they walked outdoors, her arm rest- 
ing expertly under her teacher’s chin so 
that she felt every vibration as they talked. 
She had put her arm under my chin as | 
had carried her but I never realized why 
she had done so, and when I spoke she had 
turned to me and IJ thought she had heard 
me. In a short time Betsy pointed to “the 


dog,” “flower,” “car,” “plane,” and 
“horse.” 


When they worked in the house Betsy 
was very industrious. She became adept 
in matching groups of objects, making sim- 
ple peg board designs, stringing beads, 
coloring, cutting, and she loved to paste 
pictures, although I must say this was 
messy at times. 


She was intent as she looked at a picture 
held by the teacher, then looked over about 
fifteen similar pictures and picked out the 


BETSY AT 21’. SHE IS 342 NOW. 


duplicate. She would clap her hands and 
look to us for approval. Betsy for some- 
time had called me “Mama” and her daddy 
“Bubub.” She and her teacher played by 
blowing feathers, making the flame of a 
candle flicker, or blowing it out. Then 
she became conscious of her ability to make 
sounds. Sometimes as she lay on the din- 
ing room table, her tiny feet on her teach- 
er’s face or throat, she would try to repeat 
the sounds she felt. To make sure that 
she was saying them right, she would roll 
over and look into the table mirror and try 
for perfection. The day that she said 
“thumb” and “arm” was as much of a thrill 
to her as it was to me. From this time she 
wanted us to tell her the name of every- 
thing. Now she has a spoken vocabulary 
of about thirty-five words. 


F 
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Betsy has always been a “natural” in 
lip reading, which is one of the reasons 
that we did not realize that she was deaf. 
When I had said, “Put up your little toot- 
sies and let Mama kiss them,” up had come 
her little feet. If I said, “Go kiss so-and- 
so good bye,” she always went to the right 
one. She did many things that I told her 
to do and I never realized that she was al- 
ways looking at me. 

In a short time after her teacher began 
work with her, she had a list of “com- 
mands” such as Bow, Jump, Run, Dance, 
and others. These increased as time went 
on. By the end of the summer there was 
an improvement in Betsy’s posture and bal- 
ance. She rode a tricycle, balanced her- 
self in a real swing, and did a little dance. 
She had changed from a baby to a little 
girl with a world of interesting things to do. 


Betsy’s teacher had to return to her 
school in the fall, but the training has gone 
on with no interruption, as we were very 
fortunate in finding another teacher who 
comes to our home two mornings a week. 
We took Betsy to visit her teacher at the 
school and she spent the night there, sleep- 
ing in the same room with the teacher. At 
home when she woke up mornings she 
called “Mama.” 
do this; when she woke up she looked over 
at the teacher and began to say the words 
that she had been taught. So instead of 
“Mama” she said “arm,” “ball,” “bow,” 
“shoe,” and so on, perfectly confident that 
this kind of “Good morning” would be 
understood. We were much impressed by 
her ability to adapt herself to situations. 

Her scope of learning is broadening all 
the time. Her lip reading has gone ahead 
in leaps and bounds. I can’t count the 
words and sentences that she understands. 

Santa brought her a large picture puz- 
zle with printed names under the pictures. 
We played with Betsy, teaching her a lip 
reading vocabulary but not realizing that 
she was associating the printed words with 
the pictures until she pointed to “a car,” 
and then to a car outside. Thus her read- 
ing vocabulary started. Soon she was not 
only reading nouns, such as “book,” “fish,” 


But at school she did not’ 
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“shoe,” “letter,” “flag.” “flower,” and 
“ball,” but was reading whole phrases, 
Now, through either lip reading or reading 
from the printed word, she promptly exe. 
cutes the commands, “Close the door,” 
“Throw the ball,” “Salute the flag,” and 
about fifteen more. 


Because she is so sensitive to color and 
form, we wonder if Betsy is going to have 
artistic ability. One of her favorite games 
is color matching. We show her a color— 
perhaps red. She then hunts through the 
room for anything red: the feather in my 
hat, a bit of red in the design of the rug 
or on the cover of a magazine. Often she 
points to a speck of color that we see 
only on closer observation. And she is 
careful to observe fine distinctions in 
shades of color. Her best achievement is 
a fish, which she draws complete with eye, 
fins, and tail. Beneath the drawing she 
carefully prints an “f” for fish, and at the 
top of the paper she prints B E T for Betsy, 
although I must confess the letters are not 
always in that order. Sometimes she be- 
comes impatient with her own efforts and 
gives the pencil and paper to her teacher 
demanding “a car.” After this she asks 
for drawings of other things, “a ball,” “a 
lamp.” “a plane.” Since the teacher draws 
only the things asked for, Betsy has had an 
incentive to improve her speech and learn 
to say new words, 

One of the greatest changes I have no- 
ticed in Betsy is in her eyes and her facial 
expression. It is difficult to describe that 
change, but it is found in a certain alive- 
ness and alertness, an interest in what is 
going about her and a knowledge that she 
has a part in it. She is developing a real 
personality—a_ personality entirely her 
own. It finds expression in little ways, 
like the times she deliberately chooses the 
wrong card or wrong picture for her teach- 
er, looks up mischievously out of the cor- 
ner of her eyes, then shakes her head, re- 
places it and triumphantly makes the cor- 
rect choice. 

She is now developing rapidly in many 
different ways, and we are constantly find- 

(Continued on page 430) 
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Dr. Gertrude Van Adestine 


By Sopuia ALCORN 


R. Gertrude Van Adestine, Princi- 

pal of the Detroit Day School for 

Deaf, died of a heart attack on 
May 3, at the age of sixty-eight. 

Dr. Van Adestine was born and spent 
her early girlhood in Manawa, Wisconsin. 
She received her training for teaching the 
deaf at the Milwaukee Normal School for 
Teaching the Deaf and at the Clarke 
School, Northampton, Massachusetts. Later 
a desire to keep abreast of new develop- 
ments in education and a thirst for knowl- 
edge, coupled with a humility in evaluat- 
ing her own achievements, led her to con- 
tinue her education at intervals throughout 
her career. In 1930 she received a Bachelor 
of Arts degree from Detroit Teachers’ Col- 
lege, and in 1935, in recognition of her 
outstanding contributions in the field of 
special education, the University of Detroit 
bestowed upon her the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Laws. 

Her professional spirit was evidenced by 
her interest in organizations which spon- 
sored the furtherance of work with the 
deaf. She was a life member of the Amer- 
ican Association to Promote the Teaching 
of Speech to the Deaf and was serving, at 
the time of her death, as a member of the 
board of directors of that organization. 
She was also a member of the National 
Forum on Deafness and Speech Pathology, 
the International Council for the Educa- 
tion of Exceptional Children, and the 
American Society for the Hard of Hearing. 

Dr. Van Adestine served as a teacher of 
the deaf at Calumet, Michigan, for several 
years before she assumed the principalship 
of the Detroit school. During the thirty- 
nine years that she occupied the latter po- 
sition she spent herself unsparingly in im- 
proving the educational opportunities of 
the deaf and working for their social bet- 
terment. She was ever alert to recognize 
and adopt new techniques and methods 
which her keen analytical mind found con- 
ducive to the better development of the 


DR. VAN ADESTINE 


faculties of the deaf child. Under her 
direction the Detroit school grew steadily 
in size and reputation. She established 
and supervised a clinic through which 
yearly there passed nearly five hundred 
children suspected of defective hearing. 
She insisted that to every deafened child 
thus reached there be extended an oppor- 
tunity to obtain the knowledge and skills 
which would fit him to make a place for 
himself in the world. Classes in lip read- 
ing were organized, under her direction, in 
many of the public schools. Dr. Van Ades- 
tine also conducted training classes for 
teachers of the deaf at Wayne University. 
She was most generous in imparting to 
others the knowledge which, through years 
of study and experience, she had accumu- 
lated. 

Dr. Van Adestine was dn outstanding 
educator of the deaf, but she was also, and 
primarily, their friend. Former students of 
the school never hesitated to come to her 


(Continued on page 428) 
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The Parents Talk It Over 


Letters from Roundabout Six 


Helping to Understand the Deaf 


Ann, four and a half, has not yet been in 
school, but has had private lessons at 
home. 


VERYTHING is in confusion for us 
Ek at the moment, as we are in process 

of moving from Indiana to Massa- 
chusetts. It seemed too good to be true 
when my husband was offered a job in the 
East. and we were able to move back, as 
we were never satisfied to take root in the 
Middle West. We have bought a home in 
Springfield. and next year Ann will attend 
Clarke School. 

Ann is having to develop “in spite of” 
rather than “because of” these days. I had 
quite a bit of material worked out to use 
with her. but it is difficult to establish any 
regular routine just now. I have some 
flash cards with commands, and some with 
pictures. and I have made a scrapbook with 
pictures and labels giving some of the 
words Ann says or tries to say. She 
matches flash cards with the corresponding 
word in the scrapbook. This gives us some 
beginning silent reading and also some 
speech reading. 

Mrs. H.. you have mentioned in your 
letters something about which I feel very 
strongly, and that is the way the ordinary 
person reacts when he discovers he is in 
the company of a deaf person. It seems 
to me that as soon as | explain to someone 
for the first time that Ann does not hear, I 
can just see him freeze right up tight. I 
talked to Miss Timberlake about it once 
when I visited the Volta Bureau, and she 
said she thought it was embarrassment, but 
I think it is ignorance, and I’m just about 
ready to start a one woman crusade on the 
education of the general public. 

Last Friday morning I talked with a 
Miss Catherine Riig who is the social serv- 
ice worker at the Springfield Society for 
the Hard of Hearing, a delightful young 
woman sparkling with ideas and _planis. 


Her interest has reached out to the prob- 
lems of the deaf as well as those of the 
hard of hearing. There is a club of about 
twenty-two deaf girls called the “Peter 
Pan” Club, that meets at the Y.W.C.A. 
They are subsidized by the local Commu- 
nity Chest. Miss Ring said that one big 
problem at first was to establish communi- 
cation between these girls and the members 
of the Y. W. who would flee to her for aid 
as interpreter. They seemed literally afraid 
to try to talk to the deaf girls. With steady 
encouragement from Miss Ring. however, 
the situation has been straightened out, 
and now the deaf girls and the regular 
members mingle and chatter away. and 
many pleasant friendships have been made. 
Wouldn't it be wonderful if this could be 
done everywhere? 
Mrs. A. McA., MASSACHUSETTS. 


Deafened at the Age of Six 


Mary, now eight years old, lost her hear- 
ing entirely from meningitis, a year 
and a half ago. She has had lip read- 
ing lessons, and attends public school. 

For eighteen months now, our little 
daughter has been without hearing. Two 
specialists who have examined her assure 
me that the hearing is gone. It is a case 
of nerve deafness. Recently we had ton- 
sils and adenoids removed and the doctor 
has asked us to bring her in for another 
hearing test. We are hoping that the test 
will prove that her hearing is not entirely 
gone, and that a bone conduction aid may 
be used to help her. 

She attends public school and is in the 
third grade. We have a fine lip reading 
teacher from Portland, Miss Eliza C. Han- 
negan, who has been teaching Mary lip 
reading, and these lessons will continue, 
whether or not there is any hearing. or any 
possibility of using an instrument. 

Our older daughter, a junior at Gorham 
Normal School, Gorham, Maine. took a 
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six weeks’ course in lip reading, and she 
has been able to help Mary a great deal. 
Mary’s speech is still very good, although 
she is apt to run her words together when 
she is reading out loud. She spoke at her 
school entertainment at Christmas last year, 
and her voice could be heard easily, and 
her speech sounded normal. 

We try in every way to make her feel 
that she belongs, and we include her in 
all our undertakings, both fun and work. 
She has two brothers and a sister who, with 
the hope of getting her hearing back, talk 
to her just as they did before her loss. She 
writes letters to her sister at normal school 
and to her brother who is in the air Corps 
and stationed at Presque Isle. 

I wonder how many mothers have the 
hook Better Speech and Better Hearing, by 
Lucille Schoolfield. Mrs. Montague advised 
me to get this book, and I have found it of 
great help. I believe it is fine for improv- 
ing vocabulary as well as for speech cor- 
rection. 

I will inclose some extracts from a letter 
Miss Hannegan wrote about Mary’s lip 
reading progress; and also from a letter my 
older daughter wrote. The course my 
daughter took was one Miss Hannegan gave 
toa group made up of public school teach- 
teachers of lip reading. 


Mrs. H. W.. MAINE. 


“Mary did herself proud in the demon- 
stration lesson! The teachers thought she 
was wonderful, and now she has shown 
them that a child who cannot hear can un- 
derstand by means of lip reading and con- 
tinue in public school, they have a greater 
desire to teach the subject. I thank you 
and your husband very much for letting 
her come to school and give us all fresh 
Inspiration.” 

Eliza Hannegan. 


“Mother asked me to write and tell you 
about the course that I took at Gorham 
this summer. It was a six week course, and 
our purpose was to learn how to teach lip 
reading to children. We studied the fun- 
damentals of the subject, did some practice 
teaching, and heard lectures. We prepared 
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practice material for both individual and 
class lessons. As there were fifteen in the 
class, most of whom had been teaching lip 
reading for some years previously, you can 
see that the course had value. 

“In regard to Mary, I am certain that 
there is no difference in her speaking voice 
since she lost her hearing; and | think all 
the credit for this goes to Mother, who con- 
tinually watches for mistakes in speech, 
and who acts as an echo in the lip reading 
lessons. Mary has been deaf for over a 
year and a half, and we all talk with her 
now almost as easily as when she heard us. 
We do not write our conversation, but help 
her until she can understand what we say. 
You would enjoy seeing her tell Mother 
she ‘doesn’t understand,’ when Mother asks 
her to help with the dishes. If your chil- 
dren have the disposition Mary has, I’m 
sure you must be proud of their courage.” 


Edith L. Meserue. 


A Nine Year Old Mechanic 


Freddie, nine years old, is in his ‘third year 
at the West Virginia School for the 
Deaf. 

Freddie went back to school at the be- 
ginning of his third year without too much 
difficulty. I did not mention it until a week 
before school opened, as I was afraid we 
would have the time we had the second 
year, when we really had to take him by 
force. I put it to him this way, trying to 
make it as cheerful as possible: “Johnny is 
such a little boy, he can’t go to school. 
Freddie is a big boy, and big boys go to 
school.” Somehow the idea was not so 
bad after all, and he began to look forward 
to going, especially after | told him I would 
go with him. When he saw the children 
and teachers, he was thrilled. and he didn't 
at all mind my leaving him. He seems to 
be liking school and doing satisfactory 
work in all except lip reading and speech. 
He gets silent reading, language and num- 
bers very easily, and holds his own very 
well. His principal assures me his diffi- 
culty is not lack of intelligence, but rather 
lack of aptitude for lip reading and speech. 
He says one must have a talent for speech 
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reading. as for music. However, I still 
have the hope that Freddie will take to 
lip reading in time. 

Freddie is mechanical minded. He loves 
to build with tinker toys. One day last 
summer during vacation, I was upstairs 
sewing and Johnny was asleep. Freddie 
had been in the playroom by himself about 
two hours. He came upstairs all smiles 
and wanted me to come downstairs and see 
what he had made. He had made an air- 
plane ride, such as one sees at carnivals. 
He had the tower about five feet high, with 
the planes built out on poles that would 
turn easily. From the top to the’ bottom, 
he had a pulley that turned with a crank 
at the bottom. He turned the crank and 
the planes would spin around and around. 
He worked it out by himself. He used to 
like to have me help him make models 
from pictures, but before I could read and 
figure it out he would show me what went 
where, and finally he decided he could get 
along very well without my help. 


Mrs. V. C.. West Vircinia. 


Billy’s Vocabulary Is Growing 


Billy, eight years old, attends the Missouri 
State School. 

We have all enjoyed the roundabout, 
every one of us, even down to our three 
year old, who insists that Lorraine’s pic- 
ture should not be with the boys. My 
eleven year old twins read most of the let- 
ters, and my husband is always interested 
in them. He is always good about helping 
with Billy, and also about letting Billy help 
him with any outside task. Last summer 
he wanted to get a hearing tube for Billy. 
Billy shows signs of knowing when the dog 
barks. and his teacher thinks there is some 
hearing, for she says the noises he makes 
are so natural she thinks he is imitating 
something he has heard. The Sonotone 
man says there is no hearing, but we think 
we may get a hearing tube anyhow and 
experiment with it. 

We did not get as much language work 
done during the vacation as I had hoped to 
do, but we did some work. with numbers, 
and we made a card game with about 100 
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picture cards and 100 small name cards to 
review silent reading. The girls used these, 
dividing the cards into three piles, or as 
many as each could hold. The name cards 
were held in the hand, and the pictures 
piled face up in the middle of the table, 
Each looked at his or her hand, and as the 
pictures were turned over one at a time, 
matched the picture with the name card, 
We used as many as 150 words that Billy 
already knows, and some new ones. He 
loves to obey commands, following a print. 
ed card. 

One day he rushed into the house for 
me to come out. The man who farms this 
place was in the barnyard, and Billy want. 
ed to speak for him. He wanted me to put 
him through his repertoire. He asked many 
times during the summer for me to help 
him speak for persons we visited or who 
visited us. Am I right to encourage this, 
or will it make him into a “show off”? He 
usually is satisfied after we have gone 
through a few words that he can speak well. 

What explanation can be given a small 
deaf child in regard to war? How canl 
explain to Billy where my brother is? His 
uncle was like a second daddy to him, and 
Billy kept asking for him at first, but it is 
two years since Billy last saw him. He 
still looks at his uncle’s picture and then 
shrugs his shoulder as if to say, “I don't 
know.” 

Mrs. C., I am always so interested in 
Freddie. One reason given me for Billy's 
not being so good in speech and lip read- 
ing as he is in silent reading is “‘lack of at- 
tention.” I wonder if it is harder to get 
boys to pay strict attention than it is with 
girls—not as a general rule, of course, but 
it is a fact that with some boys it is hard 
to get attention. 

Does your younger hearing boy, Johnny, 
talk well? It has worried me that my 
three year old. Barbara, is so slow to talk, 
and I think it is her close association with 
Billy. During the winter she begins 10 
talk, but in the summer she plays with 


Billy constantly. He is her ideal and in 


spite of our attempts to keep her talking, 
she gradually stops when Billy is at home. 
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It has been very noticeable the past two 
summers. Can anyone offer suggestions for 
dealing with this? 

Mrs. H., do you have the Book of Knowl- 
edge? We bought a set when our twin 
girls were two years old, and I remember 
how I felt afterwards at having spent so 
much money; but now I realize’ what a 
wealth of knowledge they have gained from 
these books. Recently while I ironed, 
Joanne read me Romeo and Juliet. I shall 
be so happy when Billy can get some gen- 
eral information from books. 

Mrs. C., you spoke of the difficult part- 
ing when school begins. This year Mr. 
B. went with me, but the parting was no 
easier. I had to take my hands and force 
each little finger loose, Billy clung to me 
so. In the evening there was a big picnic 
on the school grounds, but we thought it 
best not to see Billy again, and I watched 
from an upstairs window and saw him eat- 
ing his supper. He was happy with his 
little friends. We had taken another moth- 
er and child, so waited until after bedtime 
so that she might enjoy the fellowship of 
the parents. When the parents finally de- 
parted, it was like a funeral, for everyone 
was crying, and I was glad we had taken 
our leave early and Billy did not have good- 
bye and bedtime to face together. Miss 
Kellogg said he cried a little, at bedtime, 
but not badly. 

Mr. B. enjoyed the account of Freddie’s 
building the airplane ride. Billy had a 
ride on a tractor last summer, and in that 
short time he learned to shift gears. 


Mrs. C. B., KANSAs. 


A Letter from a Mother-Teacher 


Warren, six, is being taught at home by his 
mother, who has had the teacher train- 
ing course given at the Lexington 
School. 

When we first returned home, I entered 
Warren in a small school for hearing chil- 
dren run on the Calvert System. It is a 
combination of preschool and first grade 
which the teacher holds in her own home. 
The teacher is a lovely person with a grow- 
ing family of her own and a keen under- 
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standing of the child as an individual. 1 
feel extremely fortunate that she was will- 
ing to accept Warren. The plan worked 
well in some ways, but I found that leav- 
ing the special training until afternoon was 
unsatisfactory, so have given up the school 
except for one day a week, which will give 
him opportunity to associate with the 
group. 

I, too, would like to discuss the strained 
situation in which the deaf so often find 
themselves when in the company of the 
hearing. I think that educating the public 
to assume a more normal attitude toward 
the deaf—and all handicapped persons, as 
far as that is concerned—should begin as 
soon as possible. We must prepare the 
general public to receive the returning vet- 
eran who has lost his hearing. How can 
we go about it? I think that one way 
would be to have public lectures on speech 
reading; also articles in newspapers and 
magazines explaining the needs of the hard 
of hearing and how to meet such needs. 
Another way would be to let a handicapped 
child—deaf or blind or spastic—join for a 
time a group of public school children, not 
as a permanent arrangement, but just to let 
the other children understand something of 
handicaps, and also to let the handicapped 
child enjoy the activities of a group of nor- 
mal children. 

In Warren’s school here there is a beau- 
tiful little girl who is spastic and has little 
use of her hands and legs. She is unable 
to walk alone; but her mind and her speech 
are clear. The attitude of the other chil- 
dren toward her is remarkable. She is just 
one of the gang, and the others are always 
ready to help her, and to praise her when 


she does something without help. They put 


her in the swing, but she will not let them 
push her. She pumps up a good swing with 
the rest of them. Like Warren, she will 
eventually have to go to a special school, 
but these other children will always re- 
member the two handicapped ones, and 
will perhaps be more natural with other 
handicapped ‘people. 

Mrs. B., I don’t believe Billy wants to 
“show off” his speech. He jtist wants to 

(Continued on page 424) 
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ADVERTISEMENT Teachers of Lip 


Alabama 
Birmingham & 
Miss DorotHY VERNON 
1230-4 Terrace West 
Phone: 6-7416 


California 
Berkeley 
Mrs. Maup S. Woop 
3117 College Avenue 
Phone: Piedmont 1185-R 


Beverly Hills 
Mrs. Luogiia M. Moorn 
462 N. Oakhurst Drive 


Chula Vista 
Mrs. MARGARET S. RADOLIFFB 
580 Delmar Ave. 


Riverside 

MrRs. FLORENCE LORBEER 
3157 Lime Street 
Phone: 272 


San Jose 

Mrs. LILLIAN C. DoRBY 
685 S. 5th Street 

Phone: Col. 165-W 


San Mateo 

Mrs. NELSON 

P. O. Box 366 

Phone: Burlingame 3-0257 


Santa Barbara 
Miss Frances E. Davipson 
1615% Bath Street 


Miss Frances H. Downes 
Hoff General Hospital 


Mary Woop WHITEHURST 
Hoff General Hospital 


Colorado 
Denver 
Mrs. MATHILDA W. SMITH 
329 Colorado Blvd. 
Phone: EAst 6305 


District of Columbia 
Washington 
Miss Mary B. CAMPBELL 
505 Dahlia Street, N. W. 
Phone: GEorgia 2047 


Florida 
Winter Park 


Mrs. JOSEPHINE K. Porrer 
215 Interlachen Ave. 


Georgia 
Augusta 
Mrs. St. JuLIEN CULLUM 
510 Greene Street 
Phone: 2-2148 


Rome 

Miss ELIzABETH KNOWLES 
Hotel Greystone 

Phone: 6561 


Kansas 
Topeka 
Miss Aura M. Lux 
1207 Western Avenue 
Phone: 4807 
Wichita 
Miss LennA BRYANT 
Apt. 1, 248 South Hydraulic 

Phone: 2-4923 


Massachusetts 
Boston 15 
Miss May H. LEAvis 
386 Commonwealth Ave. 


Roston 16 


New ENGLAND SCHOOL 
oF Lip READING 

175 Dartmouth Street 

Phone: Kenmore 6520 


Brockton 

Miss Harriet M. GrBson 
70 Byron Avenue 

Phone: 3759 


Worcester 
Mrs, ARTHUR J. YOUNG 
61 Cedar Street 


Riverside 

Mrs. FLORENCE LORBEER 
3157 Lime Street 

Phone: 272 


Michigan 
Ypsilanti 
Miss ANNB M. BUNGER 
Dept. of Special Education 
Michigan State Normal College 


St. Lowis 

Miss SYBIL FRANKENTHAL 
5355 Pershing Ave. 
Phone: Forrest 8805 


New Jersey 


East Orange 

Mrs. Sara S. TEMPLE 
25 No. Harrison Street 
Phone: OR 4-7778 


Mrs. Susie F. Varick 
162 South Clinton Street 
Phone: Orange 4-4050 


Newark 

Miss FLORBNCE E. HUTMAN 
356 Sandford Avenue 
Phone: ES 2-8309 


Paterson 


Mrs. MARGARET B. RIOHARDSON 


114 WPAT Building 
Phone, SHerwood 2-4720 


New York 


Elmhurst, Long Island 
Mrs. MARGUERITE G. JAMES 
87-40 Elmhurst Ave. 


New York 17 

Miss PAULINE RALLI 
Mrs. KATHRYN A. ORDMAN 
342 Madison Avenue 
Phone: Murray Hill 2-6423 


Port Washington, Long Island 
Miss MARGARET DUNN 

Falaise Estate 

Phone: Port Washington 819-R 


Syracuse 

Miss EvizaABETH G. DELANY 
510 Bellevue Ave. 

Phone: 5-0978 


Ohio 


Columbus 
Miss Marie K. Mason 
60 E. Norwich Avenue 
Phone: WA 2826 
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Pennsylvania 


Butler 

Miss Mary G. HEARTY 
Ward 3 

Deshon General Hospital 
Mrs. Epwarp B. NrroHis 
Deshon General Hospital 


Miss GERTRUDE TORRBY 
Deshon General Hospital 


Philadelphia 

Miss MARGARET CRAWLBY 
Crozer Hall 

2039 Cherry Street 

Mrs. JoHN E. D. TRASE 
1420 Walnut Street 
Phone: Pennypacker 6780 


Scranton 
Mrs. BearTrics R. Gooprrissp 
2006 North Washington Ave, 


Swarthmore 
Mrs. WM. T. 
511 Walnut Lane 


Rhode Island 


Providence (6) 
Miss Marre SLAOK 
211 Doyle Ave. 


South Carolina 


Oolumbia 

Miss Lucy McCavuGHRIN 
918 Henderson St., Apt. 8 
Greenville 

Miss VIRGINIA NEVILLE 
117 Hampton Ave. 


Texas 


Dallas 4 
Miss Loutsp HILLYEB 
4138 A, Hawthorne Ave. 


Houston 6 

Mrs. LucILLe P. TURNER 
1825 Harold Street 
Phone: J. 2-3562 


San Antonio 5 

Miss LELLA WILLIAMS 
San Antonio Hearing Center 
317 Hicks Building 


Virginia 


Lynchburg 
LYNOHBURG 
READING 
601 Washington Street 
Phone: 1248-3. 


ov Lr 


Washington 


Spokane 
Mrs. R. A. DAVIDSON 
2517 Maneto Blvd. 


CANADA 


Quebec 


Montreal 
Miss MARGARET J. WORCESTER 
1509 Sherbrooke St., West 

Phone: FI 2851 
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The Auditory Outlook 


FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


A University Speech and Hearing Center 


By Lowe. C. Rucu 


the Speech and Hearing Clinic at 

Western Reserve University have 
merged into the Cleveland Hearing and 
Speech Center, Inc. 

The new Center will occupy an entire 
four-story. twenty-four room building be- 
longing to the University and located on 
the Western Reserve campus. The building 
will be known as Garfield House in mem- 
ory of Mrs. James R. Garfield who in 1924 
founded the Cleveland Association for the 
Hard of Hearing which changed its name 
to the Cleveland Hearing Center in 1943. 

As a result of the merger a greatly ex- 
panded and more efficient service will be 
available to the estimated 100,000 individ- 
uals in Greater Cleveland who have hear- 
ing and speech impairments. The program 
will offer adequate facilities in the fields of 
education, social work, recreation, and 
guidance. All services will be made avail- 
able to the different colleges of the Uni- 
versity for observation of the latest meth- 
ods and procedures in the rehabilitation of 
children and adults with hearing and 
speech problems. 

The building housing the new Garfield 
House is being completely remodeled to 
meet the needs of the Center. Class rooms 
with and without group hearing equipment, 
attractive club rooms with an up-to-date 
kitchen, ample office space and a complete 
appliance laboratory are being installed. 
The latest scientific instruments for helping 
those with hearing and speech difficulties 
will be provided. This includes wire and 
tape recorders of the voice, audiometers. 
and other technical equipment. One of the 
services will be the Hearing Aid Bureau. 
where a person who contemplates the pur- 


Tix Cleveland Hearing Center and 


chase of a hearing aid can find out by 
comparison how well he hears with the dif- 
ferent aids. This service will be under ex- 
pert supervision and guidance. Only the 
hearing aids approved by the Council on 
Physical Medicine of the American Medi- 
cal Association will be demonstrated. A 
unit of the University Library comprising 
3.000 volumes covering the field of hearing 
and speech will be housed at the Center. 

The Board of Directors of the Center 
consists of thirty prominent representative 
people of the community. The officers for 
the coming year are Mr. James R. Garfield, 
nationally known for his contribution in 
the hearing field, Chairman; Dr. James A. 
Doull. Western Reserve University Medical 
School, President; Mrs. Henry E. Heiner. 
prominent Clevelander, Vice President; 
Professor Thomas Dickerson, Director of 
Division of Business Administration at the 
University, Treasurer; Mrs. Gertrude 
Luther Hawkins, of the Research Depart- 
ment of the Public Schools, Secretary. 

Lowell C. Ruch, Executive Director of 
the Cleveland Hearing Center for the past 
ten years, will be the Director of the Hear- 
ing and Speech Center. His staff will con- 
sist of a Chief of Services yet to be named, 
who will be an expert in the hearing and 
speech fields. The Chief of Services will 
also be a member of the Western Reserve 
University faculty and will have charge of 
the new Hearing Aid Bureau, Appliance 
Laboratory and teacher training. Miss 
Amy Bishop, now Director of the Western 
Reserve University Speech and Hearing 
Clinic, will be assistant to the Chief of 
Services. The above will be assisted by 
twelve additional staff members. 


(Continued on page 422) 
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On Arguing with the Antipodes 
| KNOW two things. No matter what 


else I know, I know those two things. 

Never again will I put a “timely” 
greeting into this column, and never, never, 
never will I play chess by mail with any- 
body in Australia. These resolves are quite 
unrelated but very strong. It is highly im- 
probable that I shall play chess with any- 
body in the U.S.A. or in Greenland, for 
that matter, by mail or telegraph or over 
an actual chess board, since I have not as 
yet mastered even the names of the char- 
acters in the chess drama; but I know I 
could never endure the suspense of waiting 
for somebody on the other side of the earth 
to make a move. It is bad enough to start 
an argument by letter with somebody in 
Victoria, for when that person totally mis- 
interprets what you say and goes off at a 
tangent in the wrong direction, there isn’t 
a thing you can do about it except write 
another letter that will take two months to 
arrive; and by the time it hits your cor- 
respondent over the head, she has forgotten 
what she said in the first place and hasn’t 
the slightest idea what you are griping 
about. 

As for the timely greetings, it is em- 
barrassing in the extreme to have a Mail 
Box fan say, “Why were you wishing 
everybody a Happy Easter in the May 
Votta Review? I didn’t get my maga- 
zine until the twenty-sixth of May, and you 
said Happy Easter!” 

“It was well before Easter when I wrote 
that,” I replied with some tartness, “and 
the Votta REviEW is unusually late this 
month, like the California weather.” This 
put my interlocutor, a California resident, 
immediately on the defensive, so I got out 
of it that way; but the next time I wish 
anybody a Happy Easter in the Mail Box, 
it will be around Christmas time, and vice 


versa. 

As for the Australian argument, this is 
the way it happened. My correspondent, 
a lively lady in Malvern, well known in 
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Molly Mather’s Mail Box 


these pages, wrote that she had hurt one of 
her wrists when she ran into something, 
holding her hand out in front of her while 
walking in the dark. I replied sympatheti. 
cally that I knew what lame wrists were 
like, since I had broken both of mine, one 
at a time, by putting them behind me to 
break a fall when I slipped on icy pave. 
ments. “I put mine behind me,” I added 
fatuously, “just as you bold Australians 
put yours in front of you.” I was referring 
to her own accident, but by the time she 
received my letter she had forgotten it, and 
she immediately began to worry the remark 
like a dog with a slipper. 


Every time I look at your words on 
wrists, | wonder which of us is sane. We 
can’t both be. And though my mind isn't 
too well arranged at present, everyone I’ve 
asked says my correspondent in the antip- 
odes is definitely off base. You said yowd 
fallen twice on icy pavements and frac. 
tured both wrists, one at a time—how un- 
economical!—by putting them behind you 
to break the fall, just as we put ours in 
front of us. Now what can you mean? The 
family thinks you made some typographical 
error, but I don’t, because you mentioned 
those falls and the wrists once before. Your 
meaning was slightly ambiguous then, but 
now it’s not. It’s lucid but quite mad and 
reminds me of Alice Through the Looking 
Glass. 

If you did put your wrists behind you, 
then it must have been your intention to 
fall backwards. Well, people slipping on 
banana skins do mostly fall backwards, but 
I can’t think of any others who do. Per- 
haps an icy street affects the issue? We 
haven’t an icy street in all Australia that 
I ever heard of, and certainly not in Vie- 
toria—in spite of your bold words, “just 
as you Australians would put your hands 
in front of you.” I know you told me you 
were bad at Geography, but you can’t be 
that bad—not bad enough to think the 
world is flat and the USA lives on top of it 
and other nations cling on the other side 
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like flies. But if you’re not, why did you 
suggest that (provided we had icy streets) 
we'd reverse the process and fall in the 
opposite direction? 


Now that is the kind of thing that goes 
on when you make a light minded but per- 
fectly legitimate remark to somebody in 
Australia. Anyhow, I did break both my 
wrists, one in New York and one in Wash- 
ington, by falling (in both places) on icy 
pavements when my feet went out from 
under me and I sat down hard, foolishly 
putting a hand behind me to stay the fall. 
If people in Australia always fall forward 
—first my correspondent says they do, and 
then she says they don’t—people in the 
USA fall in almost any direction, fore or 
aft, port or starboard, according as the law 
of gravity directs. 


Australian Hero 


Letters from this same lady always pro- 
vide a wealth of anecdote, political dis- 
cussion and personal history. Here is a 
story she relates about one of the Australi- 
an air heroes, Air Commodore A. H. Cob- 
by, who has a resounding title: Air Officer 
Commanding First Tactical Air Force, 


Royal Australian Air Force Pacific. Of 


him she writes, 


He has many talents to enumerate, not 
the least of which is that he’s climbed to 


‘fame and remains thoroughly unspoiled by 


it, He has been for years the most popular 
officer in the RAAF, and his friends of yore 
are still his friends. And he is always 
smiling, no matter how hard the going is. 
He flew down here to Melbourne from the 
Netherlands East Indies at Christmas time, 
to attend Gen. MacArthur’s Air Confer- 
ence, and went in one day to the Returned 
Soldiers’ Club at Caulfield, where a much 
decorated soldier of the last war, alcoholi- 
cally friendly, took one look at the row 
upon row of colorful Decoration ribbons 
on his (Commodore Cobby’s) tunic, and 
said, “Hell, Harry, are you fighting this 
war in technicolor?” This incident has al- 
ready been printed, but it was incorrectly 
reported and loses half its point. Harry 
wrote me the correct version of it last week. 
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None of the Melbourne papers have’ ever 
managed to print correctly all the decora- 
tions after his name. I think the composi- 
tor must get to a point where he can’t be- 
lieve any one man got all those Decora- 
tions. At present writing they are: C.B.E., 
D.S.O. (3 bars), D.F.C. (2 bars), G.M. 
But he has just received another Decora- 
tion, so I’ll correct this later. . . . The 
George Medal (G.M.) comes last in his 
collection of letters because it is personal 
to him and has naught to do with his Com- 
mand, just as the C.B.E. comes first, be- 
cause it is the most important and related 
to his command; but it needed the greatest 
heroism to win the G.M. 


He and 19 of his staff were travelling in 
a Catalina which crashed in 40 feet of 
water just outside Queensland, September, 
1943. He was injured rather badly, but 
four times he dived forty feet to the hull of 
the flying boat and managed to rescue and 
bring to safety. three unconscious, injured 
and drowning air officers from among the 
terrible debris on the ocean floor. He had 
to extricate each one of them from the po- 
sitions in which they were jammed, and 
bring them to the surface—and all this. 
time there was an unexploded bomb on 
board the unsubmerged part of the plane. 
Harry was just about done in. by the time 
the rescue launch arrived and took him 
off, together with the three he’d saved and 
three others who'd managed to save them- 
selves. The rest were killed—the bomb did 
explode. He was taken to the RAAF hos- 
pital, but stayed only 14 days before he 
insisted on resuming his command. 


That rescue work after the crash, mostly 
under water, was a remarkable physical 
feat for a man of 48 who was himself in- 
jured. Of course, he is physically “the 
living wonder of the RAAF,” for now at 50 
he’s rated (for acuity of vision and all the 
attributes and fitness first class airmen need 
to have to fly a plane over enemy strong- 
holds) as equal to a boy of between twenty 
and twenty-five. This-means he’s entitled 
to fly any place anywhere at any altitude— 
a thing that doesn’t happen to other men 
near his age... . The First Tactical Air 
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Force which he commands is always taking 
jumps and establishing itself on enemy ter- 
ritory. The moment they've bothered the 
Jap so much that he hasn't enough planes 
or spirit to continue night bombing, they 
take another jump forward. A letter today 
told me Harry is 1,000 miles farther for- 
ward than he was a month ago, with pros- 
pects of another move ahead and very in- 
teresting events to take place. As he’s 
5,000 miles from here now, these airmail 
letters sometimes take nine days to arrive, 
so the “interesting events’—Manila and 
the bombing of Singapore Dry Dock—oc- 
curred days before the letter came. 


I. F.. MALVERN. AUSTRALIA. 


Have We Been Fair to the Australians? 


I could go on indefinitely quoting from 
I. F.’s letter, for not only are all of her let- 
ters full of meat, but her comments supply 
plenty of dressing. Not the least thought- 
provoking of the ideas advanced in this 
last letter is the complaint that American 
news stories of the war give all the credit 
to American soldiers and say very little 
about what the Australians have accom- 
plished. “Our men fought all the early bat- 
tles and we were Allies, unbeaten, who had 
been fighting from the word Go—that is, 
Sept.. 1939. For the whole of the first year 
the Americans, except for a few from Ba- 
taan. were only being trained by our ofh- 
cers, and didn’t take part in a battle until 
Buna-Gona, which they did not win. (Why 
should they? It was their first fight. They 
were novices.) But though USA generals 
were generous and candid enough to ac- 
knowledge the truth for publication here, 
it was not allowed to go overseas.” 

I think we had all better remember a few 
of those things while we wrangle over the 
terms being agreed upon at San Francisco. 


Deafness and Dancing 
To take up less serious topics, I’d like to 
tell about a party | attended last night. 
rather a wonderful party, made up of vary- 
ing personalities and divergent elements, 
brought together by a common interest in 
the problems of deafness, and all out for a 
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social fling. The occasion was a farewell 
to a college professor who was going away 
for the summer, and was tendered him by 
members of his classes. There were thirty 
or so individuals, of various ages and de. 
grees of hearing, from normally hearing 
teachers of the deaf to congenitally deaf 
young men and women, with all degrees of 
hard of hearing persons in between. 

The party was in a Spanish restaurant in 
the Mexican quarter, and we sat at dinner 
for more than three hours, eating enchila. 
das and tortillas and frijoles, while ladies 
with shawls and large combs and castanets 
did Spanish dances, and dark eyed gentle. 
men sang to the accompaniment of guitars, 
The floor show was enlivened by a sailor 
who appeared from among the clientele 
and put on a volunteer performance of 
songs accompanied by gourd rattles such 
as the Indians use in their dances. Our 
own party added to the general merriment, 
for many of the young people danced ex. 
tremely well and with evident enjoyment— 
I wish some of the glooms who “wonder 
how deaf people can enjoy dancing” had 
been there to see them. A_ congenitally 
deaf young man was inspired to graceful 
improvisations as he danced with a strik- 
ing blonde from Iceland. A deaf girl who 
had all her early education in Germany 
and in the German language, and who 
escaped from the Nazis only six years ago 
danced her joy at being in America. 
Plenty of people on the floor were wearing 
hearing aids and forgetting all about them. 


South American Visitors 


Across from me at the long table sat two 
unexplained but beautiful people from Ar 
gentina, the lady with ropes of pearls 
wound around her soft black hair, and 
with great, expressive black eyes and slim. 
graceful hands, the gentleman very gr® 
cious, offering me exotic cigarettes and be- 
ing very agile with a camera, taking peo 
ple’s pictures from all angles with great 
popping of bulbs. It was altogether a livel) 
and entertaining party, and everybody was 
having a good time. 


(Continued on page 418) 
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ice Club contingent, an announce- 

ment has been published that may af- 
fect almost every man who has worn one of 
Uncle Sam’s uniforms: the Veterans Ad- 
ministration is to be reorganized. 

The man appointed to undertake the task 
is General Omar N. Bradley, who has held 
the largest field command in United States 
history—the Twelfth Army Group which 
made the drive from Normandy into the 
heart of Germany. Three armies with a to- 
tal of 1.000.000 men served under him, and 
he acquired a reputation for being both a 
good strategist and—more important for 
his present assignment—a good executive. 


Complaints of poor service on the part 


S= the last get-together of the Serv- 


-of the Veterans Administration have been 


multiplying within recent months—com- 
plaints of red tape, unnecessary delays, in- 
excusable neglect of medical facilities, etc. 
In the special corner of the field that chiefly 
concerns the Service Club, it has been 
stated flatly that practically nothing has 
been accomplished for the deafened vet- 
eran except talk in Washington and a few 
hearing aids farther away. Reports trickle 
in to the effect that the field representatives 
of the Veterans Administration have not 


even been given adequate printed instruc- . 


tions, much less special training, for han- 
dling the cases of veterans who have lost 


their hearing, despite the fact that an ex- 


tensive program for such work was said to 
be in preparation a year or more ago. 
Needless to say, the new administrator is 
not going to be able to correct all difficul- 
ties over night. It is earnestly hoped, how- 
ever, that improvement will become appar- 
ent before many months. If the Votta RE- 
VIEW can be helpful (and we are confident 
that it can), its cooperation will be ex- 
tended gladly at any time. The organiza- 
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The Service Club 


Discusses the News 


tions for the hard of hearing. too, are 
ready to serve. 


A “Spare” Hearing Aid for Veterans? 


In a release dated May 31, 1945, the 
United States Veterans Administration is- 
sued the following statement: “Veterans 
will be furnished an additional artificial 
limb, in order that they will have in their 
possession at all times an artificial limb for 
emergency use. This policy will. depend- 
ing upon sound medical judgment. also be 
applicable to braces and all other types of 
prosthetic appliances which are necessary 
to veterans in overcoming their handicaps 
and in following their daily lives.” 

There are many occasions on which an 
extra hearing aid for emergency use is a 
life-saver, figuratively if not literally. Ex- 
perienced users will applaud the idea of 
providing this service for the veterans. 


Going Ahead in Texas 


Last month we learned about the splen- 
did beginning made by the New York 
League for the Hard of Hearing. Now we 
have an account from San Antonio, Texas, 
where the local society for the hard of hear- 
ing is known as the San Antonio Hearing 
Center. Our correspondent says: 

“Our first hard of hearing soldier heard 
of us from a USO worker. He told us that 
he had had a slight defect of hearing on 
entering Army life, as also did one of our 
local boys—a corporal. Another private 
told us that he had been through the lip 
reading course at Borden Hospital. Chick- 
asha, Oklahoma. He is high in his praise 
of the work done there for the deafened 
soldiers. I met this young man at Kelly 
Field—spotted his earphone and proceeded 
to talk to him about the Young People’s 
Group at the Hearing Center. He was much 
pleased to be listened to and readily prom- 
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ised to visit us. He came rather doubtfully, 
but received so hearty a welcome.that now 
he is one of our most faithful attendants. 
He has been most helpful to us and has 
passed on to some of our younger mem- 
bers some of the things he learned at Bor- 
den. 

“There is another young private who was 
one of our members before entering the 
service. He also went through the Borden 
lip reading classes and is now out of the 
service and a student at the University of 
Texas. 

“We have just received the names of four 
more men and hope soon to have them in- 
terested.” 

The young people in this San Antonio 
group have been doing some very interest- 
ing work along the line of dramatics and 
roundtable discussions. We shall be de- 
lighted at any time to have further word 
of their activities. 


Item from an Army Post 


“Avid Reader” sends this contribution, 
with a note as follows: 

“I bet not even the editor reads the 
Votta REVIEW more thoroughly than I do. 
I read every single word in every number, 
except maybe in a few ads, and I think it’s 
a swell publication. Here’s a rhyme I 
lamped in ‘Read,’ which I thought the 
Service Club gang might enjoy. They said 
it was by William Post.” 


G.I. 


Sitting on my GI bed, 

GI hat upon my head. ’ 
GI pants, GI shoes, 

Everything free, nothing to lose; 
GI razor, GI comb, 

But GI wish that I were home. 


Everything free, nothing to buy; 
Your belt, your shirt, your GI tie. 
You eat your food from a GI plate 
And spend your funds at a GI rate. 
The GI food does make us grow— 
But GI want a long furlough. 


They issue everything we need— 
Paper to write on, books to read. 
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It’s GI this, and GI that: 

GI haircut, GI hat. 

Everything is Government Issue— 
But GI sure would like to kiss you! 


Diplomas for California Trainees 


Hofflights, the little paper issued at Hoff 
General Hospital at Santa Barbara, re. 
cently published the news that the Hearing 
Center there had started giving diplomas to 
patients who completed the eight weeks’ 
course of training for the hard of hearing, 

Miss Frances H. Downes, lip reading 
instructor, formerly of Washington, D. C., 
is credited with pushing the idea on the 
suggestion of several students. One of the 
patients drew the draft for the diploma 
and another patient persuaded a dis. 
charged veteran in a printing establish- 
ment to make up the diplomas free of 
charge. They are signed by the Command- 
ing Officer, the Aural Rehabilitation Off- 
cer, and the Major in charge of the Hear- 
ing Center. A significant fact is that 5,000 
diplomas were printed. 


Did You Know Rodger Young Was © 


Hard of Hearing? 


Almost everybody has heard the popu- 
lar ballad “Rodger Young,” but probably 
not one person in 10,000 knows he was 
hard of hearing. News, the official organ 
of the Chicago Society for the Hard of 
Hearing, tells us that Private Rodger 
Young was a corporal in the National 
Guard when it was activated in 1940 and 
that by 1942 he was a sergeant and squad 
leader with the 37th Division in the South 
Pacific. His hearing, however, was sub- 
normal because of a high school basketball 
injury and he was afraid that it would in- 
terfere with his duties and endanger his 
men. Consequently, at his request, he was 
demoted to the rank of private. The gallant 
exploit which cost Private Young his 
life on the Solomon Islands was described 
in the citation made by President Roose- 
velt when he awarded the Medal of Honor 
posthumously to Private Young. The heroic 
deed will probably, be best remembered, 
however, in the words of Frank P. 

(Continued on page 422) 
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Better Than Blackmail 


By Joun A. FERRALL 


RS. Avery Winthrop Rodgers was 
M very much impressed. “It’s won- 

derful!” she declared. “A group 
hearing aid like that is going to be a mar- 
yelous asset to the Society. What sort of 
blackmail did you have to resort to to get 
it?” 

“Not blackmail; white male,” smiled 
Betty Kinney, knowing Mrs. Rodgers’ 
weakness for puns. “We owe it first of all 
to Mr. Whetzel, who started things moving; 
then we are in debt to Sonia Hjarne, who 
put on the finishing touches. And, of 
course, there is Mr. Carstairs 
of the Dalin Foundry, who ac- 
tually paid for the aid.” 

“My goodness, that sounds 
complicated!” said Mrs. Rodg- 
ers. “Not blackmail; white 
male! Heh! Heh! You're so 
clever! Sit right down here 
and tell me all about it.” 

That, considering what Mrs. 
Avery Winthrop Rodgers 
means to the Stamford Chap- 
ter of the American Society 
for the Hard of Hearing, was 
nothing less than a command. 
Betty sat down beside her. 
The affair went back several months, she 
explained, to an afternoon when she looked 
up from her office desk with a mind com- 
pletely blank so far as the identity of the 
smiling young man who stood before her 
was concerned. Fortunately, her memory 
returned promptly from its vacation. 

“Albert Kendall Whetzel!” she ex- 
claimed, arising and extending her hand. 
She spoke the full name involuntarily be- 
cause that is the way her memory worked 
in this instance, presenting her with a clear 
vision of the card Whetzel had placed on 
her desk on the occasion of his first visit 
to her office. “How are Draughton and 
Skidmore’s clients treating you?” 
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“Very well indeed,” said Whetzel. “And 
the bosses are being very nice, too. All in 
all, I’ve been happy in the job—and busy. 
I suppose you know I’m attending evening 
classes six days a week to get my C.P.A. 
degree as soon as possible. That’s why I 
haven’t been in before.” 

“I understand,” Betty told him. “We 
keep in touch with our people. And we've 
been hearing nice things about you. Mr. 
Skidmore even called me up to assure me 
that you were getting along very well.” 

“Hurrah!” cheered Whetzel. “That was 
great of him—I’ll remember 
that in his favor. I naturally 
wanted to make good on your 
account as well as my own— 
and his calling you up—well, 
I’m delighted beyond words. 
I’m here today to pay back a 
bit of my debt—I hope. That 
is, | think I have a good job 
for one of your clients. Do 
you have a bookkeeper or ac- 
countant on your list?” 

Betty shook her head. 

“No bookkeepers; no ac- 
countants, she said, regret- 
fully. 

“How about Sonja Henie?” suggested 
Whetzel. 

“The motion picture actress?” 

“Well, no,” admitted Whetzel. “I guess 
I’ve the name twisted in my mind. I’m 
thinking of that good looking Swedish girl 
who helped out at Draughton and Skid- 
more’s during the income tax rush.” 

“Oh, Sonia Hjarne—the names are very 
much alike, aren’t they? She could use 
a better job—but she’s no accountant. All 
she knows about it is what she’s picked up 
through home study.” 

“Believe me, that’s plenty for my pur- 
pose,” said Whetzel. “We found her a 
very useful employee and regretted that we 
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could not keep her permanently. She must 
have memorized several of the books on 
income tax procedure. Yes, I’m pretty sure 
she could fill this job I have in mind— 
$35.00 a week to start. bookkeeper and 
clerk at the Dalin Foundry.” 

“The Dalin Foundry? I thought Nick 
Dalin died six months ago.” 

“He did.” agreed Whetzel, smiling, “but 
the foundry survived! It’s been taken over 
by his nephew—a young fellow named Car- 
stairs. Harvard graduate. Just released 
from Air Corps. Lost a leg in Germany. 
but you'd scarcely realize it. Gets about 
nicely. He’s going to make a go of it—in 
fact he has already lined up several first- 
class war contracts. He has been having 
a bit of trouble with his workers, mostly 
Swedes. That’s what made me think of 
Miss Hjarne—she and her mother: still 
live at that Swedish settlement in Green- 
point?” 

“Yes. they're still there. I doubt if her 
mother would willingly move. She was 
past 40 when she came to this country and 
her English is none too good even now, so 
she probably feels more at home with her 
own people there. Of course she and Sonia 
are both American citizens now—and the 
mother makes sure that Sonia votes at 
every election, no matter how minor? [ll 
wager she has a hand in the preparation of 
the material Sonia uses on the Public Ques- 
tions Forum—or did you know Sonia was 
handling that for the chapter now?” 

“No: I must figure some way to get in 
occasionally to the meetings. That sounds 
very interesting. A girl smart enough to 
handle things of that sort will certainly be 
able to make good on the Dalin Foundry 
job. Perhaps you're wondering how I got 
in on all this?) Draughton and Skidmore 
have had me down there installing an ac- 
counting system. Carstairs asked me to 
find a good bookkeeper for him, and since 
I have him accustomed to my deafness, I 
thought I might as well let him go on be- 
lieving that all good accountants are hard 
of hearing. and that these hearing gadgets 
we wear are actually computing ma- 
chines!” 
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“I was just going to compliment you on 
the way your hearing aid has helped you,” 
said Betty. “Are you as self conscious as 
you were about using it?” 

“Gosh, no! It’s almost as natural now 
as my eyeglasses. I’m rather surprised at 
myself! Well, suppose you get in touch 
with Miss Hjarne, then, and ask her to 
come over to the Dalin Foundry: about 10 
tomorrow morning. I'll be there and jin. 
troduce her to Carstairs. I’m sure she 
would like the place—and could make good 
there without difficulty.” 

Well. right then and there we had the 
group hearing aid, though it was some 
three months before it was actually de. 
livered to the Chapter’s room. For Sonia 
not only made good as a bookkeeper. but 
promptly went on to become in effect as- 
sistant manager of the Foundry. This was 
because the Swedish workers knew her and 
her mother and were more than willing to 
submit their supposed grievances to her. 
She quickly ironed things out, for Carstairs 
was an eminently fair employer. She even 
settled a strike that threatened to tie up 
the work for a while. This established her 
firmly in Carstairs’ favor: and_ actually 
earned us the group hearing aid. Car. 
stairs gave Sonia a substantial promotion 
in recognition of her work, but being a 
canny gentleman he went a bit further. He 
came over to the Chapter and talked with 
Betty to find out whether. he could help 
Sonia indirectly in her work with us—he 
had somehow learned of the Public Ques: 
tions Forum. Since she knew he was quite 
well off financially, Betty had no hesitation 
in explaining that what we needed most 
was a group hearing aid. And Carstairs 
promptly agreed to supply it! 

Confidentially, we are expecting evel 
more from him—if he continues to g0 
over to Greenpoint practically every Sur 
day for those wonderful Swedish dinners 
Mrs. Hjarne prepares. As the husband of 
one of our most active members, he would 
quite likely be a marvelous financial pillar 
for the Chapter. And the luck wouldn't 
be all on our side, either. 
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A Book that Can Help Lip Readers 


How to Read Better and Faster, by Norman 
Lewis. Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New 
York, 1944. Cloth, 319 pages. Price 
$2.50. 

If there ever was a book—not a lip read- 
ing text—that was bound to prove helpful 
to the student of lip reading, it is this new 
volume by Norman Lewis. It will help 
the lip reader to recognize his shortcomings 
in reading the printed word from the page 
and the spoken word from the lips. An 
instructor in English at the College of the 
City of New York, author of “Journey 
through Wordland” and “Thirty Days to a 
More Powerful Vocabulary,” and co-author 
of “Power with Words,” Mr. Lewis was 
able to present the subject of his latest 
volume with a thoroughness not often en- 
countered, 

The book is in five parts, each given 
over to a different aspect of improving 
reading in rapidity and comprehension: 
1. low to Analyze Your Present Reading 
Habits, 2. How to Master the Mechanics of 
Reading, 3. How to Build a Large Reading 
Vocabulary, 4. How to Sharpen Your In- 
tellectual Curiosity, 5. How to Develop 
Habits of Active Thinking and Sound Rea- 
soning. 

Unintentionally, as will be seen, the au- 
thor has touched upon various problems 
faced by the average student of lip reading. 
For instance: “The poor reader reads word 
for word.” We recognize him as the ana- 
lytic student who tries to read every word 
from the lips and thus often fails to get 
the content of a sentence. 

In the sub-chapter, “Test Your Ability 


to Get the Point,” 
the question raised 
is, “How  success- 
fully do you get the 
gist of what you 
read?” Seven tests 
are offered as means 
of finding the an- 
swer. The lip reader 
who has the habit of 
guessing too much 
or merely pretend- 
ing to have understood should find much of 
value in such mental and visual training. 
In “How to Eliminate Vocalization.” 
Mr. Lewis quotes from the book “Silent 
Reading.” by J. A. O’Brien, as follows: 
there are essentially three kinds of 
readers: motor readers; auditory readers: 
and visual readers. . .. These three types 
motor, auditory, and visual, are. as you 
can guess, listed in ascending order of 
skill.” 
In this reviewer's opinion, however. 
which is based on the study of lip reading 
from a technical standpoint, the three types 
of readers are listed in a different order. 
In lip reading, as in reading, the visual 
type has the least difficulties. The motor 
type follows after that. The acoustic type. 
who often imagines that he still hears the 
spoken words, is slowest to learn the art. 
All in all, though, it makes little difference 
in what order the three types are listed as 
long as the student realizes his particular 
deficiencies and endeavors to overcome 
them. The many excellent exercises offered 
in this volume are sure to play their part. 
(Continued on page 418) 
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University Summer Courses 
Colleges and universities are entering 
the field of education for the deaf and the 
hard of hearing in surprising numbers. 
Courses at several of these institutions have 
been announced in the VoLta Review. In 
‘all. word has been received of summer 
courses dealing with the field of deafness 
in the following locations: 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 
Indiana State Teachers College, Terre 
Haute, Indiana 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Indi- 
ana 
Michigan State Normal College, Ypsi- 
lanti, Michigan 
Municipal University of Wichita, Wichi- 
ta, Kansas 
Northwestern University, Evanston, IIli- 
nois 
§ * Ohic State University, Columbus, Ohio 
Pennsylvania State College, State Col- 
lege, Pa. 
San Francisco State College, San Fran- 
cisco, California 
University of Denver, Denver, Colorado 
University of lowa, Iowa City, lowa 
University of Florida, Gainesville, Fla. 
University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois 
University of New Mexico, Albuquerque. 
New Mexico 
University of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill. North Carolina 
University of Southern California. Los 
Angeles, California 
University of Tennessee. Knoxville, Ten- 
nessee 


a 
SCECCANY: 
“The time has come,” the walrus said, “to talk of many things: 
Of shoes—and ships—and sealing wax—of cabbages—and kings.” 


—Lewis Carroll. 


University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 
consin 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland, 
Ohio 
It is encouraging to note that in most 
cases the institutions are borrowing edu- 
cators of the deaf or the hard of hearing, 
or both, to assist in the summer courses. 
Further information may be secured from 
the centers mentioned. 


Dr. Taylor on Teacher Training 


The following is taken from a_ recent 
letter received from our esteemed friend, 
Dr. Harris Taylor, concerning his views on 
teacher training. Dr. Taylor may well 
speak with authority after his many years 
of faithful and successful work in the edu- 
cation of the Deaf. 

“There must be training in the best 
known ways of doing things, but it is also 
the duty of the normal school to show a 
rainbow of promise. The student must be 
made to know that there is an unexplored 
area in education; that, in all kindness, 
the best we are doing is far short of a real 
Christian objective. 

“I recall talking to two teachers about 
some retarded pupils. They went to work, 
and a few weeks later announced that these 
pupils had all been brought up to grade. 
They expected commendation, but I felt 
sad. I told them that if we had worked 
as hard with the brighter pupils we could 
have enabled them to skip a grade. The 
incident impressed me very deeply. 
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High School for the Deaf 


Four Years High School, Trades, Industrial Arts, Speech, Speech Reading, Auricular Training with Heering Aids 
ROCHESTER SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


1545 ST. PAUL STREET 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


“Another thing I often needed to ask 
myself: What is a school? A trustee may 
see a balance sheet; some see a group of 
buildings; some teachers see a course of 
study. More and more, I saw a group of 
children. When this answer came first 
to my mind, I realized more clearly my re- 
Couteulx Leader. 


Indiana Takes a Step 

The Indiana Association of the Deaf was 
successful, at the recent session of the 
General Assembly, in bringing about the 
enactment of a bill providing for the full 
time employment of a Rehabilitation Spe- 
cialist for the Deaf and the Hard of Hear- 
ing in the State Rehabilitation Department. 
The Specialist is to be named by the Gov- 
ernor, and is to be a person famliar with 
the language. psychology, and training nec- 
essary for the position. According to Mr. 
J. A. Raney, Superintendent of the Indiana 
School, this legislation should encourage 
and provide a wise and complete rehabilita- 
tion program for adult groups. 


Hearing Aid Batteries 

Document No. 44091, issued by the Of- 
fice of Price Administration on February 
15, 1945, gives the following maximum 

retail prices for hearing aid batteries: 

Each 

“C” and “D” Size “A” Cells__.$0.10 

“A” Cells of “CD” Size or larger 0.25 


221% Volt B 1.25 
33 Volt B 1.50 
45 Volt B Battery_______-__. 1.75 


Batteries Coming 

“In 30 to 60 days dry cell batteries will 
be available in large quantities . . . for 
hearing aids.” 

So says the War Production Board in 
a statement released May 12, 1945. Bat- 
teries will also be available for farm and 
portable radios, flashlights, and other items 
in civilian use. 

“Present indications,” adds the notice. 
“are that military requirements for dry 
cell batteries for the present one-front war 
will remain lower than for the previous 
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Lip Reading Lessons 
for Adult Beginners 


By 
HarrRIET MontTaGuE 
A course of thirty lessons, 
graded from the simplest lip 
reading sentences to more 
difficult material; all 
planned to meet the needs of 
pupils for whom the average 
text book is too difficult. 


Natural colloquial language 
Conversational exercises 
Repetitive drills 
Humor 


Printed and clothbound for use of teacher. 
Also supplied in sets of loose pages, with 
binder, so that pupil may accumulate les- 
sons as given and use them for additional 
practice outside of school, without seeing 
those which he has not yet had in class. 
Loose leaf form also well adapted for home 


study. where no trained teacher is available. 
Ready soon 

Clothbound $2.50 

Looseleaf, with binder.......... 2.00 


THE VOLTA REVIEW 
1537 35TH ST., N. W. 
WASHINGTON 7, D. C. 
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two-front war. Even if military demand 
increase beyond the present level, hoy. 
ever, civilians will be able to obtain mor 
batteries in the future than in the past.” 


For the English War-Deafened 


The Duke of Montrose, who suffers from 
deafness, made an eloquent speech in the 
House of Lords on March 14th, on behalf 
of ex-service men deafened in the war, and 
was supported by Viscount Cecil and Lord 
Leverhulme, who also use Hearing Aids, 
Viscount Trenchard and Lord Hampton 
also spoke. They urged that consideration 
should be given to deaf ex-servicemen, and 
that standard and efficient Hearing Aids 
should be much less expensive. The Duke 
of Montrose moved a resolution that oto- 
logical clinics, where deafness and all dis. 
eases of the ears could be treated by spe. 
cialists, should be set up in the country for 
ex-service men and women. Viscount Clif- 
den said that since the war began, approxi- 
mately 500 men in the Royal Navy, 3,800 
soldiers. and 700 Airmen had had ear 
trouble attributable to service. Viscount 
Cranborne, on behalf of the Government, 
said they accepted the motion of the Duke 
of Montrose, adding that all deaf ex-service 
people would receive free treatment, and 
Hearing Aids. 


—From Ephphatha, Highgate, England. 


Summer Work for Children 


Dr. Augusta Jellinek has announced a 
summer session for the correction of dis 
orders of speech and hearing at Lossing, 4 
300-acre farm on Chestnut Ridge, 80 miles 
from New York City and 1300 feet above 
sea level. Expert nursing and care and 3 
separate routine are planned for very 
young children; kindergarten hours with 
plenty of outdoor activity and quiet play 
for children under seven; academic sub- 
jects with an artistic approach for children 
over seven, with daily chores and play cot 
nected with the activities of the farm. Full 
information will be sent upon application 
to Dr. Jellinek, 155 East 72nd Street, New 
York, New York. 
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Canadian Nursery School for the Deaf 


Several years of planning by the School 
for the Deaf and Blind in Vancouver, 
British Columbia, culminated on April 
18th in the opening of a kindergarten class 
for children with hearing impairments. Dr. 
C. E. MacDonald, Superintendent of the 
Vancouver School, has announced that this 
class at the Lord Tennyson school in Van- 
couver. first of its kind in Canada, is the 
first step in the establishment of facilities 
to accommodate all deaf children of nurs- 
ery school age in British Columbia. 


At the present time, enrollment is limited © 


to children in the greater Vancouver area 
who are able to attend with their mothers 
for several hours each day. Instruction is 
given by Miss Nora Townsend, a teacher 
trained in England. 

By fall the exploratory work will have 
been accomplished, and classes will then 
present the project in full operation. 


“Deaf Workers Have Most Accidents” 


Under the above title an editorial was 
published in the May 1945 issue of the 
Vota Review. It referred to a study made 
by officials of the United States Civil Ser- 
vice Commission and published in the Jour- 
nal of the American Medical Association. 

This study, “Physical Impairment and 
Job Performance,” by Verne K. Harvey, 
M.D. and E. Parker Luongo, M.D., has now 
been issued in reprint form and is avail- 
able from the United States Civil Service 
Commission, Washington, D. C. Schools 
for the deaf and organizations for the hard 
of hearing are urged to secure copies and 
study them carefully, with a view to initiat- 
ing further investigations to contradict or 
substantiate the findings. 


Rehabilitation in New Jersey 

The 1942-1943 report of the New Jersey 
Rehabilitation Commission carries an en- 
couraging statement concerning the re- 
habilitation accomplished for the deaf and 
hard of hearing. Of the 507 examinations 
made, 246 were ear cases and audiometer 
tests were made on some of them who even- 
tually obtained hearing aids. 
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NITCHIE SCHOOL OF LIP READING 
Mary Pauline Ralli, Director 
Kathryn Alling Ordman, Associate 
Private Lessons—Practice Classes—Normal Course. 
Summer Session, July 9—August 18 


*342 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
*Near 43rd Street. 


FRANCES HARROD DOWNES 
TEACHER OF LIP READING 


Now Teaching at Army Medical Center 
Hoff General Hospital 


SANTA BARBARA, CALIF. 


A V K SCHOOL OF SPEECH READING 


Life Situation Motion Pictures—Correspondence Course 
LUCELIA M. MOORE 
462 No. Oakhurst Drive, Beverly Hills, Calif. 
Summer Courses at University of Southern California 
Supervision, Dr. B. V. Morkovin, Univ. Southern Calif. 


Thomas H. Halsted, M.D., F.A.C.S. 
OTOLOGIST 
Practice Limited to Selection and Fitting 
of Hearing Aids 


9:30 A.M.-4:30 P.M. 
Saturdays 9:30-1:00 
By appointment 


475 Fifth Ave., 
Corner 41st Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


— NOW AVAILABLE FOR PROMPT SHIPMENT — 


LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, GRADE I. For 
small hard of hearing children up to 8 years of age. 
The plan consists of the building up of a carefully 
adapted vocabulary. by means of objects, pictures, ac- 
tions, ete., and gradually enlarging until very simple 
sentences and play exercises are within the chiéd’s 


LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, GRADE Il. For 
children from about 8 to 10 years of age. Graded 
and progressive, leading the child forward step by step 
along correct lines into practical lip reading. ...... $2.75 


LIP READING FOR JUNIORS, GRADE III represents 
the beginning of formal lip reading instruction. In 
addition to lessons and stories the book contains a 
large Practice Section of highest quality material use- 
ful im adult as well as junior classes. ........:....:+.000 $3.75 


LIP READING FOR THE DEAFENED ADULT, GRADE 
IV—-a published text of 362 pages, the starting point 
for the average adult. Full directions are given for 
the use of the book in home study. “The most compre- 
hensive book on the subject thus far available.”— 


COMBINATION PRICES 
Books I, II, and III (mimeographed).............. $7.50 
All prices postpaid 
Order From 


CORA ELSIE KINZIE 
P. O. Box 2044 Seattle 11, Washington 


|| 
Kinzie Books 
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BURGESS BATTERIES ARE NOW 
AVAILABLE from your hearing aid 
dealer! Burgess Feather Weight “B’’ 
Batteries and Burgess Long-Life “‘A”’ 
Batteries will give you smooth, quiet 
reception and freedom from tiresome 
bulk and weight. You can always count 
on Burgess Batteries for dependable, 
low cost operation! Look for the 
Burgess name on the label... it’s your 
guarantee of quality and comfort! 


CAREFUL BUYING KEEPS PRICES DOWN! 


: BURGESS 
BATTERY 
COMPANY 


© FREEPORT, ILLINOIS 


2 HEARING AID DEALER 


The Volta Review 


Summer Program at Tracy Clinic 


The John Tracy Clinic’s summer pro- 
gram will extend from July 2 through Au- 
gust 10 and will be open to all parents of 
deaf children who live in Los Angeles or 
its vicinity and who make application im- 
mediately. Morning sessions for mothers 


of children under the age of six, and after. 


noon sessions for those whose children are 
over the age of six, will give them an op- 
portunity to observe teaching techniques 
and to attend the speech and child study 
classes. In each group ten children will be 
accepted with their mothers for daily in- 
struction in sense training, lip reading, 
speech preparation and speech. Applica- 
tions may be made in writing or in person, 
and will be passed upon in the order in 
which they are received. If the child to be 
enrolled has not yet entered a school for 
the deaf, application must be accompanied 
by a statement from a registered physician 
stating that the child is deaf, as well as by 
the report of a qualified psychologist. 


Dr. Ganey Resigns 


Dr. J. S. Ganey, for many years Super- 
intendent of the Alabama Institute for the 
Blind and more recently also of the School 
for the Deaf, has offered his resignation 
from the post which he has served so 
faithfully. Dr. Ganey has been President 
of the American Association of Instructors 
of the Blind, and has also been a member 
of the executive committee of the South- 
eastern Conference of Schools for the Deaf. 


Defense Against Noise 


For some time, the Ear Defenders de- 
veloped by Dr. Vern O. Knudsen of the 
University of California at Los Angeles 
and Dr. Carey P. McCord of the Industrial 
Health Conservancy Laboratories in De- 
troit have been manufactured by the Mine 
Safety Appliances Company, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., but until very recently the entire out- 
put was for the exclusive use of the Navy. 
Now a supply has been released for work- 
ers in war plants. 

Known as MSA Ear Wardens, the small 
rubber appliances represent a_ practical 
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MODEL 107 

h- 

if { Here is the smallest, lightest, thinnest vacuum 4 
j tube hearing aid we have ever seen .. . produced 2 

by the oldest organization in America specializ- 

ing exclusively in scientific hearing-aid for the 

I j deafened. A few dealer franchises are still j 

e- available... with protected territory. 

i MEARS RADIO-HEARING DEVICE CORPORATION j 

k- i Founded 1904 « One West 34th Street ¢ New York 1, N. Y. i 
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Small—Light—Efficient 


A WEARABLE HEARING AID 
WITH A CONTINUOUS 


Variable frequency Control 


Vacolite’s exclusive patented 
frequency control provides a 
proper balance between vowel 
and consonant sounds. The re- 
sult of this balance means 
greater intelligibility and com- 
fort for the hard of hearing. 


Through Vacolite’s scientific 
method of fitting, the hearing 
defect is corrected and the 
sounds necessary for intelligi- 
bility are amplified as the indi- 
vidual requires. 


Vacolite dealers will gladly 
make audiometer tests and 
demonstrate the Vacolite with- 
out obligation. 


VACOLITE HEARING AIDS ARE 
Guaranteed and Insured 


Investigate Vacolite 


VACOLITE COMPANY 


Laboratory and Factory 
3003 No. Henderson Avenue 


DALLAS 6, TEXAS 
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step in the direction of protecting workers 
against noise. They are said to attenuate 
noise by about 30 decibels, which should 
be sufficient to offer an encouraging 
amount of protection against the distress. 
ing bedlam of many industrial plants, 


School Reports 


One of the most outstanding items in the 
report of the Pennsylvania School, 1943- 
1944, is the program evolved by the Ladies’ 
Committee and the late Dr. Walter Hugh. 
son for providing individual hearing aids 
for pupils when they leave school. The aids 
were purchased during the school year so 
that the pupils could become accustomed 
to them before leaving school. Parents re- 
ceived the plan enthusiastically and in most 
cases reimbursed the fund immediately so 
that the next-class might have similar help. 

The vocational department continued its 
policy of training through practical experi- 
ence. The boys greatly aided the mainte- 
nance department with painting, and the 
girls sewed for various hospitals, Red Cross 


and British Relief. 
The South Carolina School for the Deaf 


is glowing with pride at the successful ter- 
mination of the first year at a public high 
school of two of its eighth grade graduates 
—Victor Galloway and O. W. Shirley. 
This is the first time in the school’s exis- 
tence that former pupils have entered high 
schocl in competition with students of nor- 
mal hearing, and the results are most grati- 
fying. The Palmetto Leaf, the school’s 
paper, states that both boys have made ex- 
cellent records in this first year and have 
been outstanding in their classes and in 
school athletics. 


The Tennessee School for the Deaf is 
celebrating its One Hundredth Anniver- 
sary, and the May issue of The Silent Ob- 
server is devoted to “A Century in Review” 
and contains pictures of the graduates in 
the centennial year. The printing depart 
ment has been busy finishing a pictorial 
book commemorating the 100 years of the 
school’s existence. 
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~OLD-STYLE HEARING AID 


A harness of straps to hold a bulky battery 
pack in place . . . binding, irritating wires 
connecting batteries and transmitter. 


THE NEW MONO-PAC WAY 


The Mono-Pac is simply slipped into a 
pocket or clipped to underclothing. Com- 
plete freedom of movement, comfort and 
ease. No cumbersome battery pack and 
wires, no battery garment and case. 


“THE OLD STYLE HEARING AID. 


Transmitter | Batte 1 Cord Seperate Battery Battery 
2 3 Battery Pack 4 Case Garment 


THE NEW (Scltone MONO-PAC 


— @THIS IS ALL YOU HAVE TO WEAR 


] MONO-PAC AND RECEIVER 


rite for sample Mono-Pac on 10 day approval 
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Looks Into Books a 
(Continued from page 407) 


To those lip readers who are lacking in 
concentration — their number is by no 
means small—some of the exercises offer 
opportunity to sharpen their powers. There 
are two essentials: “He must, first of all, 
want to concentrate. Secondly, he must 
have the background to understand what he 
is trying to concentrate on.” 

It seems to this reviewer that the follow. 
ing claims made for the book are justifi- 
able: “It will make you a more alert and 
responsible reader, develop your habits of 
active thinking and sound reasoning. devel- 
op your ability to draw intelligent conelu- 
sions from your reading. and increase the 
accuracy of your comprehension.” All of 
these will make for better lip reading. 


THAN THE 
NAKED EYE 
CAN APPRECIATE 


Raytheon **Flat’’ 
Hearing Aid Tubes 


’ You need a jeweler’s “eye-loop” to 
see the intricate construction, pains- 
taking workmanship and engineer- 
ing genius that go into each of 
these tiny Raytheon high-fidelity 
tubes. The result is such clear, rich 
tone that they’re used in the finest 
hearing aids. 

Long Lived... 

because only the highest quality materials 
are used. Each tube has the benefit of 
Raytheon’s six years of experience in 
making hearing aid tubes. 

Low Battery Drain... 

due to correct design, advanced engineer- 
ing and precision manufacture. Each tube 
undergoes 46 separate inspections, is care- 
fully tested to assure finest performance. 
Extremely Small Size... 
developed by Raytheon—for five years the 
world’s largest maker of hearing aid tubes 
—to make possible more compact, more 
convenient, mofe wearable hearing aids. 


Listen ta 


YOUR NAVY” 
ENTIRE BLUE NETWORK, COAST TO COAST 
Every Saturday Night 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
HEARING AID TUBE DIVISION - Newton, Mass. 


Army-Navy With Stars Awarded Four Divisions 
of Raytheon for Continued Excellence in Production 


NEUSCHUTZ. 


Molly Mather’s Mailbox 


(Continued from page 402) 


Here is a letter from a New Zealand 
lady. who reads the Mail Box. and who 
asked to be put in touch with some of the 
other readers. 

Since receiving your letter, | have also 
heard from Mr. E. and Miss H. They both 
sent me such interesting letters that | must 
thank you again for being so kind as to 
put me in touch with them. As you state, 
we have made a circle around the world 
with these letters, from the U. S. A. to 
England, to New Zealand, and back to the 
U. S. A., and I may assure you that I in- 
tend to uphold the circle. Miss H. was 
eager to hear about New Zealand, and as 
I recently saw an article in the Vourva Re- 
VIEW concerning some shell jewelry she 
was making, | have gathered some paua 
shells to forward to her. The disabled ser- 
vicemen in New Zealand have established 
quite an industry in fashioning jewelry 
from this type of shell and it is really 
beautiful. 

Z. S.. WeLiincton, N. Z. 


I am particularly interested in this let 
ter. because Z. S. has only recently lost her 
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Service Portrait of a Radioear Distributor 


We invite you to learn personally what Radioear has to offer you in the solution 
of your hearing problem, by visiting your local Radioear Distributor. Here is the 


friend of hearing problems you will meet: 


—You will be received courteously, 
without delay; your interview will be 
confidential, and you will be made to 
feel perfectly at ease. 


—You will discover shortly after meet- 
ing him that he considers your hearing 
problem with the serious appreciation 
it deserves, and with a sincere desire to 
be of practical assistance. 


—You will find that his interview with 
you is not embarrassing nor difficult but 
is conducted with a definite desire to 
achieve helpful information, to your 
advantage. 


—When he begins fitting you with a 
Radioear hearing aid, you will know 
that he selects with scientific knowledge 
and laboratory training. 


—You will note that his adjustments 
for ease of operation, convenience, com- 


fort and tone control, disclose skill, 
experience and long association with 
hearing aid service. 


—And, (once you have decided on 
Radioear) you will find him a man who 
regards the usefulness of Radioear to 
you as his ultimate objective. He will 
offer you “on-the-spot,” immediate 
office service, after you have been fitted 
with a Radioear, to assure you of the 
constant use and uninterrupted benefit 
of this remarkably efficient hearing aid. 


—He will be a man who knows his 
product and the problems for which 
Radioear provides the solution—a man 
who believes in Radioear because he 
knows what it has done for hundreds 
who have come to him for dependable 
hearing aid. 


Make an appointment with him today. 


“WHAT 13 WORTH HEARING 
IS WORTH HEARING RIGHT” 


Send tor Free Booklet ''What Hearing Aid Engineering Means to You.” 


E.A. MYERS & SONS 


Department W-745 


RADIOEAR BUILDING, 306-8 BEVERLY ROAD, MOUNT LEBANON, PITTSBURGH 16, PA. 
Manufacturers of Vacuum Tube Hearing Aids Since 1924 


QUALITY HEARING AIDS 
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A CRYSTAL VACUUM TUBE HEARING AID 


You will quickly appreciate the many outstanding 
advantages of the new GEM. It has a wide range of 
power, individual tone and volume control. new low 
drain tubes, long life batteries, easy to operate, stream- 
lined and fully guaranteed. 
Its low price will win your approval. 
Accepted by the Council on Physical 
Therapy of the American Medical Assn. 


Call for a FREE test or request booklet ‘‘V” 


GEM EAR PHONE CO. 


47 W. 34th St., New York 1, N. Y. Wis 7-4428 


Some Schools Actually Have No Copy 
of 


THE TEACHING OF SPEECH 
By G. Sibley Haycock 


The most important work on the 
teaching of speech to the deaf that 
has been issued in this generation. 


Some Schools Have Ordered Copies 
By Tens and Dozens. 


Fourth Printing Now Ready 


Price, $2.00 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
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_ hearing, and is just beginning to get used 


to it. I have the most profound sympathy 
with young people who are suddenly con. 
fronted with the deprivations deafness en. 
tails, and I feel the greatest admiration for 
the courage with which they meet this trial, 
Very recently I visited one of them, 
C. A. H., and had a few minutes with her 
in her own room, from which she sends 
her heartening letters and articles. Her 
shells are really wonderful, all delicately 
arranged, and set out in boxes according 
to kind, size and color, not only for jewelry 
concoctions, but with reference to their own 
beauty. The room has windows on two 
sides. but almost a whole side is devoted to 
wide shelves that hold her collections, her 


etching equipment, and her books. The™ 


windows look out on the Connecticut hilk 
side on which her home is built, and out 
side there is fine mountain air, which you 
notice as soon as you get out of your car, 
and a wide outlook that C. A. H. gets into 
her letters. 1 wanted greatly to stay longer 
and really get to know her; but at least we 
made the beginning of a personal acquain- 
tance to add fillip to the friendship already 
established on paper. 

This column is getting pretty long. | 
have an English letter to complement the 
Australian and New Zealand ones, but | 
think it had better wait until another time. 
The writer commented with hearty liking 
on Mr. Garbett’s article, “Getting Along 
without People” in the March Vota Re- 
VIEW, and wants some American corre- 
spondents. We will take up her letter next 
time. 


Timely Greetings 


Meanwhile, in order to be really fore- 
handed, and since we are enjoying letters 
from the British Commonwealth this time. 
we will close by wishing everybody a happy 
Guy Fawkes Day, and for fear someone 
will think that is a contradiction of the 
statement with which I began, I hasten to 
add that Guy Fawkes hatched his plot on 
November fifth. 


Sincerely yours, 
MATHER. 
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1 | Mang Prefer BATTERIES AND 


time. Wouldn't you like your new Hearing Aid to be One-Case, 

liking One Cord? This, batteries and transmitter ‘ All-in-One,” 

— PARAVOX Hearing Aid is convenient to wear. 

corre: There is no battery cord, no noisy battery cord plug to eink yas = 

; next annoy you. Then too, by combining the batteries and the ONLY ONE CASE 
transmitter in one small unbreakable case you eliminate Cones eee ae 
the separate battery carrier. 

fore- This original, tested and proved by us, PARAVOX is 

etters beautifully finished in Ivory or Deep Ebony, with light 

ume, colored receiver and cord. If you prefer a simplified 

appy hearing aid, try PARAVOX. 

neone 

the NO SEPARATE 

( From HERE ally nce cod! 3; TO EAR BATTERY CARRIER 

ot on No battery cord, no separate 


battery carrier to annoy you. 


THAT'S ALL -\— THERE “ISN’T ANY MORE 


Accepted by the Council on Physical Medicine, American Medical Association. 
ER. MANUFACTURED BY PARAPHONE HEARING AID, INC. ¢ 2056 East 4th St. e CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 


j 


The 
three-year- 
olds and 
their 
tricycle 


REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR DEAF 
CHILDREN, INC. 


Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. 
The school is in the suburbs of the city of 
Washington, which offers many educational 
advantages. Address: 


MISS ANNA B. PECK, Principal 
The Spruces Kensington, 


Lip Reading Principles and 
Practice 


By Edward B. Nitchie 
An authoritative text-book on lip reading, 
employing modern methods of education, 
and providing 3,000 tested sentences and 
systematic drill. A thorough handbook for 
teachers of all methods of lip reading, with 
full instructions for its use. 


New Revised Edition 
Price $2.75 at all booksellers 
J. B. Lippincott Company Philadelphia 


M & G v.1. HEARING ain 


“A” BATTERY ADAPTERS 

Have on hand for an emergency 

To use either large mall 

flashlight Each size. 98¢ 
Pat. Applied For 


Mfg. by M & G Hearing Aids Co. 
Stuart Campbell, Prop. 
211 No. 7th, St. Louis 1, Mo. 


FOR SALE AT HEARING AID DEALERS 


NEW BRUHN EXERCISE BOOK 
Conversational Efficiency 
By Martha E. Bruhn 
Colloquial Language Informative Material 
Brochure—Price $1.50 
Order from the Volta Bureau 
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University Hearing Center 
(Continued from page 399) 


A total of seventy thousand dollars has 
been made available for the new Garfield 
House. The Cleveland Foundation, the 
Harry Coulby Fund for Needy Children, 
the Beaumont Foundation and the Welfare 
Federation of Cleveland took part in finane. 
ing the new Center. The current operating 
expenses of Garfield House will be met by 
annual appropriations from the Commu 
nity Fund, fees* for direct service at the 
Center on the ability-to-pay basis, and dues 
from members in the six clubs. 


The Service Club 
(Continued from page 404) 


Loesser, also the author of “Praise the 
Lord and Pass the Ammunition.” In “The 
Ballad of Rodger Young,” Pfc. Loesser 
wrote: 


“... In the everlasting annals of the infantry 


Shines the name, shines the name of Rodger 
Young.” 


New York Once Again 

The New York League is again partici- 
pating actively in work for the war-deaf- 
ened, this time for the Navy. This is the 
story. 

The Navy has set up a 16-week Rehabili- 
tation Training Program at Hunter College 
in New York, to prepare a selected group 
of WAVES for the reconditioning of ser- 
vice men at Navy hospitals. Thirty of the 
young women will be trained for work with 
the deafened, and the President of Hunter 
College, Dr. George N. Shuster, has invited 
the New York League to participate in the 
training program. 

“The League’s part,” said Miss Estelle 
Samuelson, Executive Secretary of | the 
League. ‘is not actually training WAVES 
to teach lip reading; that part of their 
training is in the hands of Navy persot 
nel. The League has been invited to pre 
sent its philosophy based on_ thirty-five 
years’ experience in the rehabilitation of 
the hard of hearing—to give this new 


group of workers the background of the 


whole movement, plus first-hand observa: 
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Dear Bob: 
You wou 


that she can 


It’s almost a miracle. I call her my “glamor 
girl? because she's the most attractive 
woman in the crowd, with her new person- 
ality. V'll always bless the day 1 got her to 
go with me for a demonstration of that 
new Zenith Hearing Aid. She wouldn't 
part with it now for a thousand dollars... 
Model A-2-A .. . Standard ‘Air- 
conduction. Complete, ready-to- 


wear, with Neutral-Color Ear- 


phone and Cord. Only, $40. 


Choice of Colors, Too. No Extra Cost! 
Lustrous Ebony Amplifier harmonizes with dark 
clothing. New Pastel Coralite Amplifier harmon- 
izes with light-color and sheer apparel. Your 
choice of either color—at no extra cost. 


NEW ZENITH RADIONIC HEARING AID 
GY THE MAKERS OF 


RADIONIC PRODUCTS EXCLUSIVELY 
WORLD'S LEADING MANUFACTURER 


TENITH RADIO CORPORATION, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


1an't kno 
near wel 


Model A-3-A...Super-power Air- 
conduction. Complete, ready-to- 
wear, with Neutral-Color Ear- 
phone and Cord. Only, $50. 


w Mother now 
1 again.-- 


Visit your Zenith dispenser for a free dem- 
onstration of the Zenith Radionic Hearing 
Aid. You will not be pressed to buy. There 
are no complicated “tests.” Controls are on 
outside of instrument. You adjust them for 
your own hearing needs. It's easy as focus- 
ing binoculars! And Zenith’s Neutral- 
Color Earphone and Cord is so inconspicu- 
ous, it’s as little noticeable as eyeglasses! 


Model B-3-A . . . Bone-Conduction. 
Complete, ready-to-wear, with 
Neutral-Color Bone-Conduction 
Receiver and Cord. Only $50. 


PASTE ON PENNY POSTCARD AND MAIL === 


ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION, Dept. HH-12 
6001 Dickens Avenue, Chicago 39, Illinois 


Please send me free literature about Zenith Radionic 
Hearing Aids—together with name and address of 
nearest Zenith Dispenser. 


Name 


C Physicians check here for special literature. 
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“Seeing is Believing” 
AT 


Camp Peter Pan 


LAKE RONKONKOMA, L., I. 


An Outdoor Program for Defense Against 
All That Keeps the Acoustically Handi- 
capped Child From His Share of 


HAPPINESS—HEALTH—HEARING 
NOTES of birds seen and hidden nests 
watched. 
Aik of pinewoods, sea and flowers sur- 
rounds us in our sunny hours. 


Tunes are seen in sky’s performance. 


Unison in flocks of quail. 

RHYTHM is felt in pony saddle or in 
the roll of waves—or tides. 

E ARs are almost forgotten in watching 
growth on every side. 


Boys and Girls—4-12 Booklet 


CAMP PETER PAN FOR THE HARD 
OF HEARING 


Lake Ronkonkoma Long Island 


Deaf Children Can Go to School 
At Home 


For Information, Consult 
The Parent-Child Training Institute 


Founded to Promote Home Living and 
Home Education for Little Deaf Children 


Suite 1100 100 North La Salle St. 


Chicago, Illinois 


LANGUAGE STORIES and 


DRILLS 
BOOKS I, II, III and IV 
by 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 

M. Evelyn Pratt 

Illustrated by Tony Sarg 

Price per copy, $1.25 
Teachers’ Manuals, $.50. Postage not included. 

Send orders to 


VERMONT PRINTING CO. 
Brattleboro, Vermont 


The Volta Reviey 
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tion of how a civilian organization fune. 
tions.” 
Lectures will be presented by Miss Sanit 
uelson and various other members of tha 
League’s staff, including Mrs. Ronnei, Mig 
Henderer, and Miss Katz. 


Do You Know Any News? 
Do you know anything that would ig 
terest other readers of the Service Club? 
Is your local organization setting up works 
for veterans? Is there anything new ig 
the field of lip reading; hearing aids; 
speech improvement; auricular training? 
Tell about it, won’t you? Address The Ser. 
vice Club, Volta Bureau, 1537 35th St 
N. W., Washington 7, D. C. 


The Parents Talk It Over 


(Continued from page 397) . 
exchange conversation with his new ac 
quaintances, and as he hasn't learned to 
speak readily by himself, he wants you to 
help him. He will speak more readily 
without help when he has had more train. 
ing. Perhaps you can show Barbara how 
she can help him by talking to him more, 
and that will encourage her to talk. 
Mrs. D. W., NortH CAROLINA. 


Arts and Crafts for a Deaf Boy 


Dennis, fifteen, attends Central Institute. 
Fate was again kind to us this year, @& 
we had both our sons home for Christmas. 
My oldest son received his wings and his 
commission as well as a fifteen day fur 
lough, and. arrived here in time to be with 
us on Christmas Day. Dennis overstayed 
his vacation two days, and so was able t 
travel back to school with his brother, of 
at least within a comparatively short jour 
ney from school, and he did not have 
make any change after Adam left the trail 
at Seymour, Indiana. Adam will be fitt 
pilot of a B-24. What a_responsibiliff 
for a twenty year old! . i 
Mrs. H. mentioned how Lorraine @ 
growing. I can understand that, for # 
had to rush out and buy Dennis a new$ 
the first thing. His arms had grown # 
far out of his sleeves that he looked pill 
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ition fune. 


tr ANNOUNCING THE GREAT NEW 


nnei, Mig 
ice Chil Conversation Hearing Aid Based on U. S. Gov't Findings 


Up workll 


vs? 


B new ig — you can easily take part in home and business conversation, you are no longer 
mg: aids; hard of hearing. The great new Futura Acousticon, hearing aid based on U. S. 
training? Government Findings, was especially designed to restore hearing of conversation. Ta the 
; be 7 hard of hearing person that is the one thing that really matters! 


Acousticon, oldest electrical hearing aid manufacturer, was of course called on by 
the Government to build hearing equipment for the air and ground forces, for planes, 
tanks, jeeps, walkie-talkies. Entirely new and unprecedented standards of performance 
ea were required. This equipment had to deliver sure and unmistakable understanding of 

- conversation, a vital battle essential. This vast and exacting war experience, on top 
of our 42 years in hearing aid research and craftsmanship, made possible the great new 
Futura Acousticon. 


new at 
‘arned to 


Is you to War called not only for the ultimate in performance. It also demanded quick deliv- 


readily eries in vast quantities. Our war work made possible mass production economies. 
re train You now get the benefits of these economies in the three models of the Futura 
ara how Acousticon scientifically fitted to meet your individual need, at new low prices within 


more, everyone’s reach, 
. Physicians can now recommend hearing aids 
OLINA 

The Futura Acousticon is fitted to your individual need by a new scientific Speech- 
Boy Hearing Test. This enables physicians, under the Acousticon Cooperative Medical 
titute. Service Plan, to recommend and check hearing aid fittings. 


yeat, @ If you will go into any Acousticon office (see telephone book for address), you can 
ery prove to yourself how much your hearing of conversation can now be restored. 

and his 
We wl ACOUSTICON 
erstayed 

able t 580 Fifth Avenue, New York 19 
thera IN CANADA 

iol 330 Bay Street, Toronto, Canada 
have Since 1902 ...World’s First 
he trail Electrical Hearing Aid Manufacturer 
be firs a ! SEND FOR NEW FREE BOOK 
sibility |} aa 
ill THREE SUPERB VACUUM TUBE MODELS 


for 


NEW LOW PRICES 
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DIRECTORY 
SOCIETIES FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


ALBANY (New York) 
144 Washington Avenue 

AUGUSTA (Georgia) 
510 Greene Street 

BALTIMORE (Maryland) 
529 N. Charles Street 


BOSTON (Massachusetts) 

283 Commonwealth Avenue 
CHICAGO (Illinois) 

410 S. Michigan Avenue 
COLUMBUS (Ohio) 

410 Grand Theatre Bldg. 

55 East State Street 
DAYTON (Ohio) 

924 U. B. Building 
DETROIT (Michigan) 

4242 Cass Avenue 
DENVER (Colorado) 

1556 Emerson Street 
HARTFORD (Connecticut) 

Rooms 310-311, 252 Asylum Street 
INDIANAPOLIS (Indiana) 

318-319 Board of Trade Building 
LOUISVILLE (Kentucky) 

450 S. Third Street 
-YNCHBURG (Virginia) 

815 Fifteenth Street 
LYNN (Massachusetts) 

59 Baltimore Street 
MIAMI (Florida) 

140 N.E. Ist Ave., Room 208 
MINNEAPOLIS (Minnesota) 

1722 Hennepin Ave. 
PATERSON (New Jersey) 

114 W. P. A. T. Building, 7 Church Street 
PHILADELPHIA (Pennsylvania) 

1821 Chestnut Street 
PITTSBURGH (Pennsylvania) 

74 Methodist Bldg., 524 Penn Ave. 
PORTLAND (Oregon) 

39 Selling-Hirsch Building 

918 S. W. Washington St. 
SAINT LOUIS (Missouri) 

4527 Westminster Place 
SAINT PAUL (Minnesota) 

306-312 Frontier Bldg., 4th and Robert Streets 
SALT LAKE CITY (Utah) 

544 S. Main Street 
SAN ANTONIO (5) (Texas) 

317 Hicks Building 
SAN FRANCISCO (California) 

126 Post St., 510 W. F. Cordes Bldg. 
TOLEDO (Ohio) 

2313 Ashland Avenue 
WASHINGTON (District of Columbia) 

2431 14th St., N. W. 
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ful. Evidently the passengers on the traiy 
thought so, too, for several of them gay 
him money! 


Dennis has a friend, Mrs. Kaufmang 
who was teacher of arts and crafts at Ceq 
tral Institute some years ago. She is mg 
longer connected with the school, but hagg 
shop at Brentwood, and Dennis goes og 
to her home on Saturday and helps hema 
This gives him an outing and helps: hima 
learn something that would be a wonderfil 
hobby. It also gives him an opportunifl 
to earn a little spending money. Mam 
Kaufmann is a silversmith. She startem 
the work as a hobby, but now does a grea 
deal of commercial work. I would be hag 
pier if she would not pay Dennis, for hel 
on the receiving end of the arrangemeiil 
but at the same time it is good for him# 
begin to earn. We shall soon have to 
thinking about a trade for him, and pe 
haps farming would be the thing, since Ii 
was reared on a farm. 

Mrs. F. W., NortH CAROLINA, 


Growing Aware of Deafness 


Lorraine, thirteen, is a pupil at Central In. 
_ stitute. 


I never knew exactly when Lorraine be W 
gan to realize that she could not hear, but 
it was years ago. She rarely mentions her 
deafness unless she gets discouraged, but $ 
at such times it does present a problem to 
provide an explanation. When she asked 
me why she was deaf, I told her about the 
ear abscesses she had as a baby, and told] Qg 
her that there were many other persons 
who could not hear, as well as some who is 
could not see. We did not always know} 7 
“why.” Then I told her how glad I am 
that she can see, and that she is strong and 
straight and has pretty eyes and hair. |} W 
ended by telling her how much she meats 
to me and how much I love her. In the 4 
end it worked out very well. 


I am always interested in the discussions 

concerning the way to help a deaf perso 
enjoy conversation in a large group. Itis 
hard to know where to draw the line whet 
it comes to trying to repeat everything t0 
the deaf person. Lorraine does not init 
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THREE VACUUM TUBES 


TONE AND VOLUME 
CONTROL 


SMALL, LIGHT 


COMPLETE VEST-POCKET 
SIZE UNIT, INCLUDING 
CUSTOM EAR MOLD 


and 


since 
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*BY COMPETENT HEARING AID 
TECHNICIAN. 


With the rr All-in-one HEARING AID 


$ e No More Clumsy, Cumbersome, 
Heavy Batteries Dangling at the End 
-00 


of a String. 


Complete—Including custom ear mold, guaranteed for one 
year. Unique second year unconditional guarantee, $15.00 
regardless of repairs necessary. 

HOME DEMONSTRATION BY REQUEST 


Write today for illustrated folder or consult your local telephone directory under “DURATRON” 


C. L. HOFMANN CORPORATION 


MAIN OFFICE AND LABORATORY 


436 BOULEVARD OF ALLIES, PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 
Telephone GRant 1444 


‘ot insist 
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The 
CLARKE SCHOOL 


FOR THE DEAF 


NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 


An etudowed school for Deaf Boys and 
Girls. The Oral Method only is employed. 
Usable hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted 
at five years of age. Upper School grades fit 
pupils for High School work. Instruction in 
Home Economics and Household Arts is pro 
vided for girls; and for boys in Industrial Arts 
and Crafts, in well equipped modern buildings. 
Pupils are grouped according to age in three 
carefully supervised homes. There is a well 
equipped central school building, a well 
equipped gymnasium and grounds for out-of- 
door recreation and games. 


FRANK H. REITER, Ph.D., 
Principal 
Department of Teacher Education un- 
der the direction of the Principal and 
Committee of Faculty. 


Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 


By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


Blement and Drill Charts consisting of 


1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 


Per Set $5.00 


Consonant and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired, $1.50 


LIFE OF JESUS FOR CHILDREN 
Complete in 20 Story Charts Illustrated 


By Marianna Macomber Price $5.00 


STORY CHARTS 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 
CHILDREN 


Series I. Three charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual 


$10.00 


Series II. Four charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual $17.00 

Series III. Myths $10.00 

Series I, II and III $35.00 
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nearly as much as she used to on 
told what people are talking about, thou 
if the group laugh, she always wants 
know what they are laughing about. 

She loves to have me talk to her, abou 
anything, just as long as I am talking. Fo: 
instance, when she was home at Christma 
I told her of several incidents that occurred 
in my own home when I was a child. 4s 
there were several children in my family 
one or the other of us was constantly ge 
ting into trouble. Lorraine loved these lit 
tle stories and seemed to hang on even 
word. Before she left for school she mak 
me promise to write them in letters so sh 
éould tell them to the girls at school. . 

I was interested in the account of Mis 
Ring’s successful effort to establish friend. 
ship between the deaf girls and the othe 
members of the Y.W.C.A. If only mor 
people would do similar things! I wonde 
if everyone agrees with what your prineé 
pal said about one’s having to have talett 
to be a good lip reader. I was under th 
impression that some children could nate 
rally do better than others, but if it r 
quired talent I wonder how many good lip 
readers there would be. Lorraine has never 
been what I call a good lip reader, but she 
has improved a great deal since she entertd 
Central Institute. Sometimes _ progres 
seems slow, but I can see improvement in 
many ways besides lip reading. She was 
promoted this year, and has a new teacher, 

Mrs. L. H., NortH CARo.ina. 


Dr. Van Adestine 


(Continued from page 393) 


for help in solving their personal prob 
lems; they came to share with her their 
small successes and failures; worried par 
ents came to seek her counsel. To all whe 
came she gave unstintingly of her time, her 
knowledge, and her sympathetic under 
standing. The sad faces of the large grow 
of deafened men and women, boys atl 
girls, who, when the news of her death 
reached them, gathered to pay their last ft 
spects to their former principal, showed 
that the realization was heavy upon thet 
that they had indeed lost a friend. 

With the passing of Gertrude Van Ade 
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Why Worry dry CELL BATTERIES 


SERS of WHEAT'S Rechargeable Batteries say they have a feeling of security 
and confidence in their hearing aid due to constant peak operating effi- 
ciency, resulting from WHEAT'S outstanding feature — Self-Service. 

Elderly people and those not located near a source of supply need not worry 
about replacing batteries as they did in the case of dry cells. 

The purchase of two WHEAT Rechargeable Batteries provides a two-year 
supply without replacement. One battery is placed on charge while the other is 
in use, resulting in continuous operating at peak efficiency. This means saving up 
to one-half of the cost of using dry cell batteries. 

Consult your dealer for complete details! 


1. New — Improved — Simplified de- 7. Top permanently attached 
sign 8. All parts encased to prevent 
2. Weighs less—easily carried corrosion 
Height 4%" Width 21%" 9. Simple to charge—without taking 
Thickness 1” apart 
3. Encased in plastic. 10. You can always see the level of 
solution 


4, Neat in appearance 
PP 11. More economical to operate than 


5. Increased Battery life dry cells 
6. Will not spill 12. Thousands of satisfied users 


Guest Rechargeable Batteries have thousands of satisfied users—and 
are also approved by leading hearing-aid manufacturers. Special priorities - 
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Yes, there are 
| TELEPHONE 
AMPLIFIERS 


* Not many available these war- 
time days. But enough to meet 
urgent needs of those who are hard 
of hearing. 


* Ask your local Telephone Business 
Office for a demonstration. 


“VIBRATUBLE™ 


ror “Hopeless” Cases. Conversation from 
mouth to ear will re-educate and stimulate 
hearing to such an extent that the user is 
often prepared to buy an electrical device 
after 60 days. It can also be attached to 
the radio for further practice. 


Price Only $7.00 
Dealers——Write for particulars TODAY 


AMERICAN EARPHONE CO., Inc. 
10 East 43rd St. © (A2) NEW YORK 
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tine there has gone hence a kindly andj 


gallant woman, a clear-sighted and stead. 
fast educator, a staunch advocate of the 
handicapped. Her memory will linger long 
in the hearts of those who have had the 
pleasure of knowing her, or the privilege 
of being associated with her in any capac. 
ity during her long and laudable career, 


Betsy 
(Continued from page 392) 

ing that she reads, lip reads, or says words 
that we had no idea she had learned. As 
I watch her putting her jigsaw puzzle to. 
gether, or playing ball and expertly catch. 
ing it, or sitting at her table absorbed in 
printing the letters she knows, I think how 
far she—and I—have come since that day 
when we first knew that she was deaf. | 
have had many happy moments watching 
her develop and her mind unfold, and | 
think her progress is illustrated in a little 
incident at the table this noon. She had 
eaten all her ice cream and turned to me 
and said, “All gone, Mama.” Then her 
expression changed and she looked at me 
and said, “More, Mama.” 


Welcome, American Citizen! 
(Continued from page 390) 


German. Charlotte has reached the point 
where she can switch from one language to 
the other without a mistake. This is re- 
garded as an achievement for a person who 
can hear, and it is far more so for a deaf 
girl. 

It has been proved that a person with an 
acoustic impairment can conquer the ob- 
stacles his handicap places in front of him, 
if he has determination. 
overcome not only the hazards of her deaf: 
ness, but also the difficulties a new, strange 
environment presents. 

She deserves richly the American citi- 
zenship that has been bestowed on her, the 
freedom that comes with it, the good things 
that can be derived from it. We should all 
welcome this new citizen with pride to our 


ranks, and hope that she will always keep 


Charlotte has 


the happiness which it has taken her a long Gm 


time to find again. 
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cee ee IN YOUR 
HEARING AID TODAY 


Super-powered with four Pentode tubes in a 
“push-pull” circuit, the super-Telex was de- 
signed for economy of operation as well as to 
bring amazing hearing delight to you. 


s words 
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hi 
‘onl Enjoy the reproduction of the full, rich 
> re tonal scale of sound—clearly, brilliantly, vividly. 
e ha 
@ Kclax with effortless, comfortable hearing 
without strain or nérvous concentration. 
@ Heat noiselessly by filtering out objection- 
r able background noises with the Telex Tone Dis- 
criminator. 
point 2 Find exactly the right hearing aid adjust- 
Pg ment to scientifically fit your hearing loss. 
n who @ Weata super-TELEX confidently with the 


adeaf | IF IT’S MADE 
BY TELEX... 


assurance that it is the result of the same engi- 
neering skill and pioneering spirit that devel- 


ith an Cr 

1e ob- World's oped the first wearable vacuum tube hearing aid. 
-For scientific hearing demonstration and speech 
deaf | p's understanding test, write for name and address 


of our nearest Telex Representative, who will 
give expert, careful, prompt attention to your 
hearing requirements. 


range SCIENTIFICALLY 
SOUND 


citi- 
r, the 

things 
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.long 


PRODUCTS COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS - Telex Park - MINNESOTA 
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Logical System of Language Teaching 
and 

An Analysis of the English Language 
by 


RECTOR VINSON 


A clear, concise presentation of the language prin- 
ciples and other facts of the English Language. A 
system of len which demonstrates every 
requirement of the language. 

PRICE, $6.00 POSTPAID 


Di given ding to the number of copies 
ordered. 
Send orders and inquiries to 


M. VINSON 
P. O. Box 236 BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


WANT ADS 


Rates: Four lines (about 25 words), $1.50 for one 

insertion, or $3.00 for three insertions. For each ad- 

ditional line, 25 cents an insertion. Cash with orders, 

Address Advertising Dept., the Volta —— 1537 
35th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


WANTED: Beginning Septemb ah 4 to 
take over household duties in a family of two ‘adults, 
one child. Child (girl age 6) is in boarding school 
for the deaf Mondays to Fridays. Father and Mother 
both work, We are not interested in a professional 
domestic. The requirements are for a woman desiring 
a home in pleasant surroundings with congenial em- 
ployers. Applicant must be healthy, mature, and able 
to manage a small home, plan and cook simple meals, 
do light housework, some mending, etc., and help with 
supervision and care of the child over weekends. It 
would be an advantage if the applicant had past ex- 
perience with young deaf children such as housemother 
or matron, though no teaching is expected. This posi- 
tion would be permanent for the right person. The 
salary and time off would be generous. The location 
is a small town within two hours of New York City or 
Philadelphia. Please write details of age, past experi- 
ence and background, salary and time off expected. 
Write Box 22, Volta Bureau. 


WANTED: Experienced oral teacher to teach in “4 
of preschool deaf child in 

required, Address: Miss Harriette Smith, Sara hFulier 
Home, 14 John Eliot Square, Roxbury, Mass. 


BOOK wanted: Advanced Lessons in Lip Reading by 
Nitchie. Usable condition. Address Box 18, The Volta 


Bureau. 


AUDIOGRAMS: New improved card. Easy to explain 
hearing loss to others. Write for sample. Auricular 
a Inc., 1440 N. Mission Rd., Los Angeles, 
33, if. 


TEACHERS WANTED: For oral-primary and oral- 
intermediate classes. Salary range—$1,800 to $2,700 
per year. Address the Michigan School for the Deaf, 
Flint 2, Michigan. 


USED COPIES wanted: The Handicap of Deafness, by 
Irene and A. W. G. Ewing; What the Mother of a 
Deaf Child Ought to Know and The Littke Deaf 
Child, by John D. Wright. Will Pay any reason- 
able price if books are in usable condition. Address 
Box 19, The Volta Bureau. 


WANTED: For school year beginning in September, 
1945, teachers of the deaf including also trade teachers. 
Central New York School for the Deaf, Rome, N. Y. 


WANTED: Primary or intermediate academic teacher 
in a residential school for the deaf in New England, 
1945-1946. Address Box 61, The Volta Bureau. 
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Compiled by Joun A, FERRALL 


Embarrassing Moment. — Yes, those who 
hear have their embarrassing moments, toe. Con- 
sider the pathetic case of the young widow who 
was sitting out on the hotel porch with her small 
son. The boy ran up to a man sitting near the 
end of the porch and asked his name. The in 
formation being given, the boy asked next, “Is 
you married?” “No, I’m not,” said the man, 
The little fellow paused for a moment and then 
turned to his mother and called out: “What else 
must I ask him, Mummy?” 


Not Lost.—The visitor had used up a good 
part of the afternoon and the specialist could 
scarcely withhold a sigh of relief as the patient 
finally showed signs of getting ready to leave. 
“Don’t let me keep you if you really must be 
going,” he said, politely, or with the best pre 
tense of politeness he could manage. “Yes, I 
really must go now,” said the visitor, “I have 
enjoyed our talk so much. Do you know, when 
I came here I had a headache, but after our long 
discussion I find that I have lost it entirely.” “Oh, 
it hasn’t been lost,” confessed the specialist, pa- 
tiently. “I have it now.” 


Shallow.—A_ tourist, driving through the 
country in the good old days when gas was ob 
tainable, came to the banks of a stream on which 
a small boy was playing. “Is the water very 
deep?” asked the tourist, indicating the stream. 
“No, sir,” said the boy. The automobilist attempt 
ed to ford the stream but soon found it was too 
deep. He managed to get his car back to the 
bank and then turned angrily to the boy. “I 
thought you said that water wasn’t very deep?” 
he cried. “It ain’t deep,” insisted the boy. “Why 
it only comes up to the middle of Grandfather's 
ducks!” 


The Things We Cannot Hear!—They were 
looking for an apartment and had finally located 
one that -appeared to be just what they wished. 
Then the manager mentioned that a music teach 
er occupied the apartment just above it. “A mu 
sic teacher?” said the wife, apprehensively. “T'm 
afraid that would be rather noisy.” The manager 
hastened to reassure her. “Not at all, madam,” 
he declared quickly. “The fact is that the musi¢ 
teacher’s four young children make so much noise 
that you can’t hear the piano at all.” 


Means Business 


Rastus: “Deys a man outside wants to see you 
‘bout collectin’ a bill. He wouldn’ gimme his 
name.” 

Boss: “What does he look like?” 

Rastus: “He looks lak you bettah pay it.” 
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